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THE SWEET SPEECH AND SPENSER’S (?) AXIOCHUS 
By Marsa W. S. Swan 
4. 


The rediscovery of the Aziochus in the autumn of 1931 has 
been called no bibliographical romance;* but the subsequent 
appearance of the Luttrell-Pendarves copy at Sotheby’s in 
1936, and the account of this copy in the recently published 
catalogue of the Library of Carl Pforzheimer, Esq. offer mate- 
rials for as good a bibliographical romance as has ever been 
told. “ The recovery of this copy is of singular importance be- 
cause the Padelford copy, inlaid throughout, lacks the final 
sheet D containing the text of the Speech of the Earl of Oxford’s 
Page.” * In acknowledging the incomplete state of his purchase, 
Professor Padelford said: 


It would indeed be fortunate, for the light that it might throw on 
the date of composition of Spenser’s translation, or his possible 
authorship of the speech itself, if it could be determined for what 
triumph the speech was actually written, but it is a problem that 
calls for prolonged study of the records, and with positive results 
none too promising at the best. 


Professor Jackson, equipped with the complete Pforzheimer 


* Douglas Bush, “ The Axiochus of Plato,’ MLN, 50 (1935), 191-92. I wish to 
thank Professor Bush for his generous help in the preparation of this paper. 

* William A. Jackson, The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library English Literature 1475- 
1700 (New York, 1940), 3. 995. 

° The Axiochus of Plato (Baltimore, 1934), p. 11. 
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copy, made this “ prolonged study of the records,” and produces 
in his scholarly catalogue two “ positive results ” of signal im- 
portance. The first, achieved by ferreting out the triumph at 
which the Speech was read, proves conclusively that Spenser 
was not the author of that charming piece; the second presents 
evidence sufficient to bring into question the Spenserian author- 
ship of the Aaiochus itself. In the following pages I shall 
present his proofs, and expand his necessarily concise account; 
then, to borrow a phrase of Dryden’s: “ Having done him this 
justice as my guide, I will do myself so much as to give an ac- 
count of what I have performed after him.” 

During the last two hundred years sporadic references have 
appeared to a translation of the pseudo-Platonic Aviochus made 
by Edmund Spenser. In the eighteenth century it was men- 
tioned several times, for example in the Harleian Catalogue to 
which Doctor Johnson contributed the preface, in John Upton’s 
edition of the Faerie Queene, in Steevens’ Shakespeare, and 
Herbert’s Typographical Antiquities. Later references to the 
work, however, became so vague that John Payne Collier 
admitted: 


It is also said that another prose work by our poet has not survived, 
viz. a translation of the Greek Dialogue called “ Axiochus, on the 
brevity and uncertainty of human life.” If it were ever printed no 
copy of it is now known, and even the manuscript of it has entirely 
disappeared. We doubt its present existence.* 


The lost translation was finally consigned to the iniquity of 
oblivion some forty-five years later: “ The translation of Axio- 
chus has been assigned to Spenser on insufficient grounds. Until 
more proof than mere tradition, and the slenderest at that, is 
adduced, it had better be left as it is, unnoticed.” *° 

In the fall of 1931, W. Heffer and Sons offered for sale a copy 
of the folio edition of The Works of that Famous English Poet, 
Mr. Edmond Spenser (London, 1679). Their catalogue added 
this note: “ At the end is a 12mo edition of Aviochus, a Dia- 
logue of Plato, translated by Edw. (sic) Spenser. London, 
printed for Cuthbert Burbie, 1592. This has been taken to 
pieces and each leaf inlaid to folio size.” ° Professor Padelford 

“ The Poetical Works of Spenser (London, 1862), p. exlvii. 


° Philo M. Buck, “ Spensen’s Lost Poems,” PMLA 23 (1908). 99. 
° Quoted in Padelford, Axinchus, p. 4. 
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bought the folio and in a paper, “ One of Spenser’s Lost Works 
Comes to Light,’ announced his discovery at the December 
meeting of the Modern Language Association, 1932. Following 
two more years of investigation and preparation, he published 
a facsimile of his treasure with excellent notes, a facsimile text 
of the Welsdalius parallel Greek and Latin versions of the 
Aziochus, and an introduction containing a résumé of such evi- 
dence as there is to support the publisher’s attribution of the 
translation to Spenser. The chief public dissenter so far has 
been Mr. Bernard Freyd who advanced Anthony Munday as a 
more likely author.’ His claims, however, rested on stylistic 
and spelling evidence in the main. But the discussion and accom- 
panying reproductions of the Sweet Speech in the Pforzheimer 
Catalogue bring positive new material to light; now for the 
first time all the evidence is available for study. 


2. 


The initial problem for consideration is the publisher. The 
Aziochus was “ Printed for Cuthbert Burbie” in 1592. This 
fact is at once curious and highly significant when we recall that 
the first part of the Faerie Queene had been printed two years 
before by William Ponsonby and had become a best seller at 
once, and that, accordingly, the canny publisher grabbed up 
all available Spenserian material. Thus “from 1590 to the 
end of Spenser’s life Ponsonbie was his one and only pub- 
lisher.” * As Professor Jackson says: “If Spenser, presuming 
that he was the translator, still had a copy of the Aaiochus he 
would probably have turned it over to Ponsonby, his pub- 
lisher, when, in 1590, Ponsonby was gathering old scraps and 
early work for the Complaints.” ° For Burby to issue a work 
by Spenser at this period was an unusual procedure; conse- 
quently there is good reason to investigate his practices as a 
publisher in search of evidence to account for his surprising 
publication. 

Cuthbert Burby came to London from Bedford in his early 
youth. On Christmas Day, 1583, he was apprenticed to William 
Wright, a Stationer, with whom he stayed until he received his 


*“ Spenser or Anthony Munday?”, PMLA 50 (1935). 903-908. 
* Ibid., p. 905. ° Pforzheimer Catalogue, p. 998. 
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freedom on January 13, 1592. From 1579 to 1590 Wright 
worked at the middle shop in the row, adjoining St. Mildred’s 
Church in the Poultry. Here he sold ballads, broadsides, and 
other types of ephemeral literature. He was violently opposed 
to the prevailing monopoly system, and was once imprisoned 
for his share in issuing privileged books. Apparently Burby not 
only took over his master’s shop, when the latter moved to 
larger quarters, but also succeeded to his questionable business 
ethics. For in 1592-93 Cuthbert made the first of a series of 
appearances in the court records of the Stationers’ Company, 
when he and John Danter agreed to settle a controversy be- 
tween them by arbitration."® Five years later he was accused of 
selling copies of the Arcadia secretly printed in Edinburgh by 
Waldegrave. Numerous other entries of illegal printing name 
Burby, even after he was one of the Livery of the Company. 
Furthermore he had difficulties with apprentices, and had to 
pay fines for keeping an unlicensed one.'' Notwithstanding the 
obstacles facing printers who had no privileged books, Burby 
remains a questionable opportunist, who in 1592 might have 
jumped at the chance to cash in on the success of a colleague. 
These facts must be kept in mind, when we try to identify the 
author of the Aziochus. 

Having learned something about the publisher of this book, 
we naturally wish to discover the printer, and perhaps, pry into 
his reputation. Brief as this volume was, it had two printers. 
“Sheets © and D were printed by John Charleswood, while 
sheets A-C appear to be by another printer, possibly Edward 
Allde.” ** In other words,.the preliminary leaves and the Sweet 
Speech at the end of the book were both done by Charlewood, 
while the translation proper was printed by another. I am 
inclined to think that the other printer was not Allde but John 
Danter. Both were employed by Burby at this period, and 
both used nearly identical type fonts. But in all the Allde books 
I examined, I discovered only one of the sets of ornaments used 


*'W. W. Greg and E. Boswell, Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company 
(London, 1930), p. 46. 

** Edward Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of 
London (London, 1875-1894), 2. 863. 

** Pforzheimer Catalogue, p. 995. 
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in the Axtochus; both sets occur in Danter’s work, however."* 
More convincing proof is the appearance of the identical type 
factotum in Awxiochus, recto A, and in Danter’s edition of the 
Apologie of Pierce Penniless issued the following year. On these 
grounds then, I think it safe to identify the printers as Charle- 
wood and Danter. But what sort of men were they? 

According to McKerrow’s Dictionary, Danter commenced 
his independent printing career in the fall of 1589. While still 
an apprentice, however, he nearly scotched his entire future by 
being caught at work on a secret edition of Richard Day’s 
Grammar. In 1596, Danter’s press was seized for the printing 
of the forbidden Catholic Jesus Psalter. Undaunted by this 
loss and by a jail term, he surreptitiously brought out the very 
next year (1597) a pirated edition of Romeo and Juliet. Again 
the reproof of the Stationers’ Company failed to squelch his 
optimism, so in 1598 he was once more apprehended for print- 
ing privileged books. All in all, Danter seems to have been an 
incorrigible book pirate, in bad repute even in his own day."* 

Nor was Charlewood’s reputation much better. Until about 
1579 he was member of the Grocers’ Company, although he had 
been continuously engaged in printing from 1562 on. In 
association with John Wolfe and Roger Ward, Charlewood 
issued books previously assigned to patentees. All three were 
brought before the Privy Council in June, 1581. Other examples 
of his illegal work were disclosed in one of the Marprelate tracts 
which charged: “ As printer to the Earl of Arundel, he had a 
press in the Charter House,” where he was caught as early as 
1557 printing “ Popery.” 

With all this evidence now before us, namely: that Ponsonby 
was Spenser’s only known publisher at this period, that Burby 
was an opportunist ready to print “ whatever would catch the 
public,” ?* and that both printers of the Aviochus were, even 


™ See the title leaf of R. W.’s Right Excellent and Famous Comedy called the 
Three Ladies of London (1592). 

™“<<)anter the Printer’ was notorious as a dealer in disreputable literature.” 
Frank A. Mumby, Publishing and Bookselling (London, 1930), p. 91. For further 
accounts of John’s misdemeanors see C. B. Judge, Elizabethan Book Pirates (Cam- 
bridge, 1934), pp. 134 ff. 

*® Notes on Charlewood may be found in Judge, Book Pirates and E. G. Duff, 
A Century of the English Book Trade (London, 1905), p. 26. 

*® Padelford, Aziochus, p. 7. 
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when judged by the standards of their times of dubious integ- 
rity, we have valid reasons for demanding more reliable proof 
of Spenser’s authorship than the mere attribution of Cuthbert 
Burby. 


3. 


The next matter for investigation is the Sweet Speech or 
Oration spoken at the Tryumphe at White-hall before her 
Muaiestie, by the Page to the right noble Earle of Oxenforde, the 
loss of which has been fondly lamented: 

Burbie’s title-page does not accredit this oration to Spenser, but 


one is tempted to think of it as by him, and to wonder if we have 
recovered one lost work, only to find that we have lost another.” 


Conclusive identification of the triumph cautions that such a 
temptation must be resisted; for the occasion at which the 
Speech was read was the tilt held at Whitehall on January 22, 
1581. Thus in the contest for authorship: “Spenser is out of 
the running not only because he was not a ‘ servant’ of the 
Earl of Oxford but, also, because at the time this Speech was 
spoken he was in Ireland.” ** Padelford tried to establish the 
date of the tourney, and even mentioned this very one; but he 
rejected both it and the triumph held for the Duke of Anjou 
the following May on the grounds that Oxford’s “ activities in 
December, 1580, and the month following would have made his 
appearance anything but agreeable... .”*® Yet it is now 
clear that the Sweet Speech was composed because of these 
very “ activities.” 

“ Burghley’s illeconditioned son-in-law,” as Froude called hin, 
is remembered chiefly for his verse and his quarrel with Sidney 
at the Tennis Courts in the autumn of 1578. Notwithstanding, 
the fact remains that Oxford was a great favorite of the 
queen’s, and was at the crest of his influence at court in the 
summer of 1580, when he was ardently supporting the proposed 
French marriage. Yet a few months later he found himself in a 
very precarious position.”® The cause of this reversal of fortunes 


17 Douglas Hamer, “ The Axiochus of Plato translated by Edmund Spenser,” 
RES 12 (1936). 86. 

18 Pforzheimer Catalogue, p. 997. Spenser had left for Ireland with Lord Grey 
in August, 1580. 

1° Aziochus, p. 10. 

*° A careful discussion of this entire episode of Oxford’s life and its later ramifica- 
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was divulged in a letter written by the French ambassador de 
Castelnau, on January 11, 1581.” 

A few days before Christmas, Oxford, who on his return from 
Italy in April, 1576, had made secret profession of the Roman 
religion, betrayed his friends and associates to the queen as 
being Catholics, conspirators against the state, and Spanish 
sympathizers. Among this group were many friends of the 
queen including Lord Howard and Charles Arundel. Much 
against her will she was forced to have them all placed under 
restraint. They were soon able, however, ingeniously to clear 
themselves of conspiracy charges. Furthermore, because of 
their assumed approval of the marriage with Anjou, the queen 
was willing to close her eyes to the Catholic situation. Oxford 
thereby found himself in the embarassing spot of having sold 
out his friends, only to be left unsupported by the queen and 
the French ambassador, who had no intention of playing 
politics at this crucial moment. The counter charges, commit- 
ments to the Tower, Oxford’s being “ soon set at liberty,” only 
to be returned “ again in the Tower for forgetting himself with 
one of the Queen’s Maids of Honour, who is in the Tower like- 
wise ” ** are all well known facts. Thus by early January, 1581, 
the Earl of Oxford was in disgrace. 

To help restore his own weakened reputation Arundel, using 
the name Callophisus, challenged all comers to a tilt at which 
he would defend the honor and virtue of the queen. This 
“ Challenge of Iustes ” was printed by Charlewood in a broad- 
side (we have already seen that he was printer for the Ear! of 
Arundel) , a copy of which is in the Folger Library. Jackson’s 
discovery of this challenge explains some confusing documents 
in the Lansdowne manuscripts reprinted in the Malone Society 
Collections 1. 2, pp. 181-187.** Callophisus’ challenge was 
tions has recently been given able investigation by Josephine W. Bennett, “ Oxford 
and Endimion,” PMLA 57 (1942). 354 ff. 

21 See B. M. Ward, The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford (London, 1928), p. 207. 

*2 Victor Klarwill (ed.), The Fugger News-Letters, 2 (London, 1926). p. 55. The 
girl was Anne Vavasour, one of whose family “had been connected in a minor 


way with the Arundel accusations.” See Ward, Oxford, p. 213, and Mrs. Bennett’s 
article. 

23. K. Chambers in his life of Sir Henry Lee (Oxford, 1936, pp. 270-271) in- 
cluded some notes on the contents of the Ditchley MS. (Br. Mus. Add Ms. 
41499 A) which also refers to Arundel’s challenge and adds this item: “ Callo- 
phisus presents a pair of compasses to the Queen, and a prize for the best tilter 
against him.” 
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answered by a defender, apparently not too well versed in the 
etiquette of such affairs, who rechallenged the challenger! This 
plebeian, the White Knight, wished to combat for “ that royal 
virgine that peereless Princes that Phenix and Paragon of the 
world.” After being reproved for his boorish manners, the 
White Knight was joined by the “Blewe Knight,” who agreed 
to take on Callophisus or any of his friends or assistants “ at the 
course of the feild and Tourney on Candlemas daie next by two 
of the Clock in the afternone before the gates of hir Courte.” 
At this point Callophisus won a convert in the person of the 
Red Knight, who answered the White Knight, “ perhaps not 
well experimented in armes.” The lists were closed following the 
arrival of the Knight of the Sun Tree, who charged that Callo- 
phisus was “ more covetous of glorie than hable to merite ” and 
had unworthily sought protection behind the queen. Now ac- 
cording to the Sweet Speech the Earl of Oxford used for 
purposes of device the name of the Knight of the Sun Tree. The 
meaning of these excursions and alarums is, then, that the Earl 
and Arundel were to fight it out on the field of honor. The 
actual date of the tilt is given in the broadside challenge of 
Callophisus as “on Twelfe night last past, to have been per- 
formed on the fifteenth day of Januarie, her Maiesties pleasure 
is for divers considerations, that it will be deferred vntill the 
two and twenty of the same moneth, and then to be held at 
Westminter, the accustomed place.” Apparently the event 
aroused widespread interest, for Holinshed mentions that: 

through the great concourse of people thither repairing, manie of 


the beholders, as well men as women, were sore hurt, some maimed, 
and some killed, by falling of the scaffolds ouercharged.** 


The account of Oxford’s winning the prize and the names of 
the principals are given in the Revels Document, the Booke of 
Honor and Armes, and Honour, Militarie and Ciuill. The 
Blewe Knight may have been Sidney, also out of favor at this 
period; the Red Knight was Sir William Drury, “a most able 
Commander in the Irish Wars, who unfortunately fell in a duel 
with Sir John Burroughs, in a foolish quarrel about prece- 
dency.” *° This, then, is the occasion at which the Sweet Speech 
was delivered. 


*4 Chronicles (London, 1808), 4. 484. 
*° John Nichols, Progresses and Public Processions (London, 1823). 3. 30. 
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This pleasant piece of allegory is readily interpreted by the 
historical background against which it was written. A knight 
lived in a grove where everything seemed green and healthy; 
but he soon found “ as great diuersity of troubles as of Trees.” 
The speaker then enumerates a catalogue of trees and the 
diseases of each. Dissatisfied with his locale the knight went 
forth to the plains to live, only to find life there intolerable 
also. “ When seeing himselfe so destitute of helpe, he becam 
desperate of hope.” In the course of his wanderings, he spied a 
tree, dazzling in brightness. But before reaching the marvelous 
tree he encountered a pilgrim, who told him that the tree was so 
remarkable that it defied description. On arriving at this phe- 
nomenon the knight threw himself down, kissed the ground 
about it, and vowed that there “should be but one Knight, 
eyther to lyue or die for the defence thereof.” At this moment 
the knight fell asleep and dreamed that he and the tree were 
being attacked by men who offered to win the tree “ by Armes,” 
but as usual in dream literature the knight woke up at the crisis. 
He then swore “ himselfe to be the most loyall Knight of the Sun- 
tree.” The meaning is simple. The grove in which the knight 
lived is England; the diseased trees were the corrupt courtiers 
baldly described as “ all to be infected with wormes.” It may 
be that the open plain to which the knight turned in his misery 
was the Catholic Church. In any case his prostration before the 
sun tree was his plea for mercy from the queen, while the assail- 
ants were the Spanish sympathizing members of the Catholic 
party. His concluding offer “ rather to die vppon the poynts of 
a thousande Launces than to yeeld a iote in constant loyaltie ” 
was no mere idle literary convention, but a heartfelt attempt to 
win clemency from Elizabeth. So much then for the back- 
ground and the meaning of the pretty Speech. 

Who wrote this graceful bit of Euphuism? Both the title of 
the Speech and the Aziochus title page claim it for “ the Page 
to the right noble Earle of Oxenforde.” What literary figure 
was working for the Earl in January, 1581? Spenser has already 
been ruled out on two accounts; a third is the fact that Spenser 
and Harvey were rather vocal in their condemnation of the 
euphuistic fashion of composition. Concerning the authorship 
Jackson writes: 
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. it cannot be identified beyond all cavail unless, perhaps, some 
happy chance should provide external proof. This much may be 
said, however, that if it was not written by the Earl of Oxford him- 
self, which is possible though not likely, then it must have been 
written by someone who was of his household. And of such 
‘servants’ John Lyly and Anthony Munday are the only ones 
known whose literary reputations make them possible candidates. 


On the basis of smooth style he casts his vote for Lyly as the 
more probable author. Yet the following convincing case can 
be made out for Munday’s authorship of both the Speech and 
the Aziochus. 

First of all Munday was a prolific writer of civic pageants, 
although he achieved no great success in this field until after 
the turn of the century, by which time he “ had observed or 
practiced the art of flattering the monarch, the mayor, and the 
guild that was paying expenses.” *? Although we do not know 
when Munday first turned to his attention to pageants, the 
fact remains: “‘ He must have written them in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign or Jonson would not have so referred to him in 
The Case is Altered.” ** Despite Padelford’s former rejection 
of Munday,” the words “ Page to the Earle ” now deserve re- 
consideration. The facts of the Oxford-Munday relationship 
are too important to overlook. 

Lord Oxford was the leader of the euphuistic movement at 
court. Munday had early won favor from his lordship; for on 
Oxford’s return from the continent in 1576, he dedicated to 
him the Galien of Fraunce. Although the Earl was pleased, he 
recommended a year abroad for the fledgling author. The 
ambitious Munday then had a sudden conversion to Catholi- 
cism, and so earned a free trip to Rome in the fall of 1578. The 
following spring he returned home and lost no time in dedi- 
cating his Mirrour of Mutabilitie (1579) to the “ Right Honor- 


°° Pforzheimer Catalogue, p. 997. 

*7 Celeste Turner, Anthony Munday (Berkeley, 1927), p. 153. 

°° Eustace Conway, Anthony Munday and Other Essays (New York, 1927), 
pp. 61-62. Hereford and Simpson date this episode as being written about 1600. 
Meres’s Palladis Tamia (1598) refers to Munday as the “ best plotter.” 

°°“ As the ‘sweet speech’ is not extant, and as we know nothing of its date 
or the occasion of its delivery, it is idle to conjecture as to its authorship. To be 
sure Munday employed the stereotyped epithet of ‘servant’ in dedicating his 
Mirrour of Mutabilitie to Oxford, but he was only one of a group of satellities 
among men of letters who clustered arcund the Earl.” PMLA 50 (1935). 909. 
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able the Earle of Oxenforde,” and signed himself “ humilissimo, 
e Divotissimo, e sempre osservandissimo Vassalo e Servitore.” 
This dedication, as Miss Turner noted, is a “ masterpiece of 
servility.” °° The next year Anthony outdid his former perfor- 
mance by writing Zelauto, The Fountaine of Fame (1580). 
This flagrant example of euphuism by “ A. M. Seruaunt to the 
Right Honourable the Earle of Oxenford ” was dedicated “ to 
the Right Honourable, his singular good Lord and Maister, 
Edward de Vere, Earle of Oxenford . . [by] my simple selfe 
(Right Honourable) hauing sufficiently seene the rare vertues 
of your noble minde, the heroycall quallities of . . . your pros- 
peritie, and the increase of your Honourable dignitie: I com- 
mend your woorthye state to the heauenly eternitie. Your 
Honours moste dutifull seruaunt at all assayes.” 

This same year Munday temporarily laid aside his interest in 
the theater, but his renunciation seemingly made no difference 
to the Earl: “ for their friendship continued long after Anthony 
had ceased to sign himself his Lordship’s ‘ servaunt.’” ** Addi- 
tional sycophantic dedications to Oxford were printed in the 
Palmerin of England I (1581) and II (1587) and Palmerin 
D’Oliva I and II (1588). Ward conjectured that of the fifteen 
published volumes of romances by Munday: “ It is probable 
that eight, and possibly more, were dedicated to him.” * As 
late as 1619, Munday dedicated the second edition of the Pri- 
maleon of Greece to Oxford’s son, proudly declaring that he had 
“ served that most noble Earl your father of famous and desert- 
ful memory; [by] translating divers honorable histories in English 
out of French, Italian, and other languages, which he graciously 
pleased to countenance with his noble acceptance. . . .” *° 
Quotations in abundance like these from Munday’s own works 
asserting that he was in Oxford’s employ at this period offer 
sufficient grounds on which to rest claims for at least his proba- 
ble authorship of the Speech. 

In addition to historical material, important bibliographical 
evidence can be cited in support of this probability. Anthony 
Munday was apprenticed “to John Aldee stationer for Eighte 
yeres begynnynge at Bartholomewetyde laste paste” [24 


*° Anthony Mundy, p. 11. °2 Oxford, p. 200. 
* Turner, Anthony Munday, p. 42. 8% Tbid., p. 201. 
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August, 1576].°* During this time Allde was working “ in the 
‘Longe Shoppe’ next to ‘ the proper little church ’ of St. Mildred 
in the Poultry,” ** a location which, as we have already seen, 
was next to the shop that Burby later occupied. After serving 
two years as a printer’s apprentice, however, Munday was freed 
from his indentures, and more or less at the instigation of Ox- 
ford went to the continent. But his ties with the Poultry were 
not broken, for his relative William Hall, of whom he was fond, 
took his place with Allde. Soon afterwards Allde published 
Mundaie’s Dream (1578) and, on his return to England, the 
Mirrour of Mutabilitie (1579). But still more significant was 
the printing of the View of Sundry Examples by Wright, 
Burby’s master, at the shop “adjoining unto S. Mildred’s 
Church in the Poultrie.” In 1581, the year in which the Sweet 
Speech was written, he printed the Breefe Discourse of the 
Taking of Edm. Campion; and the next year (1582) Wright, 
from “ the middle shoppe in the row,” issued Munday’s Breefe 
and True Reporte of the execution of Certain traytours. From 
these suggestions we can readily see that Cuthbert Burby spent 
his probationary years surrounded by friends, relatives, and 
publishers of Anthony Munday. Consequently, we can scarcely 
be surprised to learn that Burby himself issued Munday’s 
Gerileon of England IT at the completion of his apprenticeship 
in 1592, the year of the Axiochus. For it would be only natural 
for the young publisher to turn for assistance at the outset of 
his career to some one he had previously known. Three years 
later Burby published the first book of the Primaleon of Greece, 
and in 1596, he brought out the second part of this same work 
by Munday. Here then are ample bibliographical manifesta- 
tions of the long and friendly associations of Anthony Munday 
and Cuthbert Burby. 

If the business relations between Burby and Munday seem 
arresting, consider those of Munday and John Charlewood, 
the printer of the Sweet Speech and the preliminaries of the 
Axiochus. During the fifteen years between 1577 and 1592, 
Charlewood printed a dozen works by Munday. One of these 
was The Defense of povertie againste the Desire of worldlie 
riches, a title that reminds one of Munday’s Defense of Con- 


34 Arber, Transcript, 2. 69. °° Turner, Anthony Mundy, p. 6. 
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traries (1593) “ a series of sophistical paradoxes, arguing for ex- 
ample that blindness is desirable, just as the Axtochus argues 
that death is desirable.” °° Another was the previously discussed 
Zelauto, dedicated to the Earl of Oxford. Interestingly enough 
in this work on recto J, there is an initial W that is identical 
with the initial W used in the Aziochus dedicated on recto©s, 
Charlewood printed Zelauto in 1580 and the Aziochus twelve 
years later. This interval of time accounts for the worn con- 
dition of the letter in the second book. 


4. 


Hitherto we have concerned ourselves with evidence indi- 
cating Munday’s likely authorship of the Sweet Speech. We 
shall now consider weighty evidence that Spenser did not write 
the Axiochus, and that Munday probably did. The materials 
for this last step are found in the dedication. 

This epistle was written to “ the Right Worshipfull Maister 
Benedic Barnam, Esquire, Alderman and Sheriffe of this honor- 
able Citty of London.” In connection with this dedication I 
wish to quote from Miss Turner: 
|Munday] had certainly discovered by 1581 the worth of middle 
class patronage. A family without title and unsurfeited with literary _, 
honors would not put him off with a crown or two; they really liked 
his romances, and invited him to their homes. . . . Between 1592 
and 1597, he dedicated four romances to such couples [as Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Young of Hertford]; but it was in 1581 that he began 
the practice, by dedicating a bit of ‘ fine writing’ to ‘ the wunted 
favoure and freendly patronage’ of Master George Gifford and his 
lady, knowing that ... they would look kindly on his simple 
work.*? 

In addition to these comments it is interesting to note that A 
Brief Chronicle of the Successe of Times was dedicated by 
Munday “to the Mayor and Aldermen; and these dignitaries, 
who had lately shown the author ‘some favour and respect,’ 
now rewarded his display of public spirit with a gift of twenty 
nobles.” ** A still more striking dedication was that of the 
1602 re-issue of the Palmerin of England III. This was pre- 
sented to “ Master John Swynnerton, a merchant of great 


*° Freyd, “Spenser or Mundy? ”, p. 906. 
*? Anthony Mundy, p. 48. 88 Tbid., p. 157. 
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wealth, who was alderman and sheriff in 1602, and who became 
Lord Mayor in 1612. Mundy had his eye upon civic employ- 
ment: he even appended an ode, albeit not the most intelligible 
of rhapsodies, to that ‘ gentle Patrone’s’ towardly son: Fair 
issue of a worthy Sire. ...”°*? The similarity between this dedi- 
cation and that of the Aviochus extends beyond the offices held 
by the two recipients, for the Aviochus like the Palmerin com- 
pliments both father and son. 

my present ioy, to see ye so happie a succeeder both in your Fathers 
vertues, place, and Office: imboldened mee to shew a remembrance 


of the one, yet reuerently, and gladnes of the other as weil 
becommeth me. 


On the basis of these observations, then, it can be said that 
Munday made a practice of dedicating his labors to middle 
class people such as Barnam. 

According to Sir Sidney Lee, Barnam, “ the most important 
member of the family . . . was a liveryman of the Draper’s 
Company.” “*° This isolated fact arouses no particular interest 
by itself; when, however, we learn that Anthony Munday “ died 
a Draper of the Drapers Company of the City of London, as 
his father had ben before him,” ** and read in the Freedom list 
of the Drapers’ Company for 1585, ““ Mondaye Anthony filius 
Monday Christoferi per patrimonium. By Creplegate a Poet,” * 
and when we discover: “ It is possible that he actually opened a 
small shop after leaving the employ of Henslowe,” and that 
after 1605, he “ signed all his pageants ‘ citizen and draper,’ ” ** 
and wrote for his own company Himatia Poleos, the Triwmphs 
of Old Drapery, or the Rich Cloathing of England, then a con- 
nection between draper Barnam and draper Munday becomes a 
matter for further consideration. 

We have just seen that not only Munday and Barnam were 
members of the Drapers’ Company, but that Munday’s father 
was also a member. According to Miss Turner: 

Christopher Mundy must, in that age of extravagant dress, have 


been fairly prosperous, for Anthony speaks of his parents’ ‘ liberall 
enpenses bestowed on us in our youth, in trayning us up in vertc- 


*° Ibid., p. 144. 
“° Quoted in Padelford, Aziochus, p. 11. 
“* Conway, Anthony Munday, p. 10. 


*? Turner, Anthony Mundy, p. 75. “? Ibid., p. 148. 
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ous educations,’ and certainly the lad did not think seriously of 
earning a livelihood till after his father’s death.** 


The importance of these facts is substantially heightened when 
we find that the elder Barnam, Francis by name, was likewise 
a wealthy member of the same company. He was admitted in 
1541; ** Munday pére, in 1556. For twenty years these affluent 
tradesmen were associates in the Drapers’ Company. Then 
they died in close succession in 1576. It would be capricious to 
maintain that these two contemporaries were not at least 
acquainted with each other. That their children were included 
in the parental circle of acquaintances is equally plausible. 
Such a relationship would explain the compliment to the elder 
Barnam quoted above. For while an author might mention his 
patron’s father, he surely would not speak of showing “a 
remembrance ” of him “ yet reverently ” unless he had known 
him. 

The probability of friendship between Benedict and Anthony 
becomes nearly a certainty when we consider their addresses. 
Munday, according to the Drapers’ list and his acknowledged 
acquaintance with the zealous vicar of St. Giles, was a resident 
of Cripplegate. Barnam, on the other hand, was “ Alderman of 
Bread Street Ward on October 14, 1591, and served the office of 
sheriff in the same year.” *° A mere glance at a detailed map of 
London shows that these two districts were only a few minutes’ 
walk from each other. Is it not safe to assume then that Barnam 
and Anthony were well acquainted? 

Still more evidence to substantiate such a claim is furnished 
by Munday’s enlarged editions of Stow’s Survey of London 
(1618 and 1633) . In earlier editions of this book there are only 
passing references to the two Barnams. In his augmented edi- 
tions, however, Munday included among other additions a note 
that “ M. Benedict Barnham, Draper and Alderman of London, 
gaue to be distributed among the seuerall Prisons in London, 
fiftie pounds.” ‘7 Furthermore, Munday printed the entire 
lengthy Latin inscriptions on the tombs of both Barnams in St. 


“* Anthony Mundy, p. 2. 

‘5 Percival Boyd, Roll of the Drapers’ Company of London (Croyden, 1934), p 
12, 
*" Padelford, Aziochus, p. 11. ‘7 P. 200 in the edition of 1618. 
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Clements, Eastcheape which Stow had left out. But the most 
significant reference to the Barnams that Munday added to 
Stow’s Survey was in his epistle dedicatory: 
I forbeare to speak of such as haue been Aldermen and Sheriffes; 
first, the Fathers; then, the Sonnes; yet neither of them living to 
enjoy the Maioralities dignitie. 
Then out of various possibilities he chose to print for his 
marginal gloss: “The Barnhams, Father and Sonne.” 
Although previous evidence pointing to Munday as author of 
the Aaiochus has been circumstancial, there remains one further 
piece of evidence to be added. Since it is factual, it is of para- 
mount importance. The dedication was written either by the 
publisher or by the author. In this epistle the writer refers to 
his familiarity with Barnam on the days, “ when sometimes 
wee were Schollers together.” On the basis of this remark, 
Padelford said in regard to Burby’s education: 
it is hardly likely that so pushing a man as Burbie, who must have 
been somewhere near Spenser’s age, since Barnam, his school fellow. 
was born in 1559, would have neglected to advance his own 
prestige by playing up the poet as an ‘ old boy ’ of his own school.** 
Now according to the Stationers’ Register apprentices were 
freed in their twenty-fifth year.*® Since Burby was released in 
1592, according to this practice he must have been born in 
1567. Thus he was eight years younger than Barnam, and they 
could never have been “ schollers together ” in their childhood. 
But if the publisher didn’t write the dedication, then the 
author must have done so. Spenser was born in 1552 or 1553; 
hence Burby, instead of having “been somewhere near Spenser’s 
age,” was about fifteen years younger than the poet; while 
Spenser was seven years older than Barnam. Such a difference 
would certainly preclude their ever having known each other 
at any school. If neither the publisher nor Spenser wrote the 
dedication, who then could have written that innocent docu- 
ment? The only person that remains is the real author. Anthony 
Munday from all the best evidence was born in 1560.°° This 


‘S Aziochus, p. 7. *° Arber, Transcript, I, xlii. 

°° Turner, Anthony Mundy, pp. 5 and 173. Further evidence to support this 
reasoning is given by the regulations of the Drapers’ Company which in 1577 
ordered that all apprentices serve a minimum of seven years, or if one were under 
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date would have made him of an age with Barnam. Thus he 
could have fondly recalled the time “ when sometimes wee were 
Schollers together.” 

If all this be true, then Anthony Munday becomes the 
probable author of this dedicatory epistle, which, in the servile 
verbiage that pervades all of his work, declares flatly to Barnam 
his intention “ to give yee this excellent Dialogue of Plato the 
Phylosopher, for two reasons.” The second of these motives has 
a more than ordinary apologetic tone about it: “ That your 
countenaunce might shaddowe it from reprochefull slaunders, 
which common censures too lightly bolt out against the best 
endeuours.” Who at this time would slander Spenser’s work? 
Then too the address to the reader, in all probability written by 
Burby, the publisher, carefully commends the dialogue not so 
much for itself, but for its having been translated “by that 
worthy Scholler and Poet.” This distinction is more clearly 
brought out by the final paragraph: 

If heerein thou find not the delightfull pleasures his verses yeeldeth, 
yet shalt thou receiue matter of as high contentment: to wit, com- 


fort in the verie latest extremitie. For his sake then be kind in ac- 
ceptance heereof, and doe him the right he very well deserueth. 


These two apologies by the author and the publisher admit the 
inferiority of the book, a concession which would have been un- 
likely and would hardly have seemed to them necessary if 
Spenser had really been the author. 

Lest it seem that I have overlooked an important fact in this 
study, I wish briefly to dispose of another matter. In 1580 there 
were two literary men working for the Earl of Oxford, both of 
whom might have written the Speech. We have seen the mass 
of evidence in favor of Munday’s authorship. Now we should 
survey Lyly’s claims. First of all is the question of style into 
which I have not attempted to go. Lyly was the chief exponent 
of euphuism; but Munday’s Zelauto is as full of these tricks as 
any book of Lyly’s. Furthermore, most of the Aaiochus volume 


eighteen, nine years. Munday was admitted by patrimony in 1585. If he were 
born in 1560, he would have been the proper age to take up his freedom in the 
Company under its rulings. The fact that he was admitted by patrimony might 
suggest a later rather than an earlier birth date. Barnam, for example, was ad- 
mitted by patrimony at the age of twenty. See A. H. Johnson, The History of the 
Worshipful Company of the Drapers of London (Oxford, 1915), 2. 197. 


2 
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is a translation. So far as I know, Lyly made no separate trans- 
lations for publication although he did insert translations in his 
works. As for printers and publishers, only four of the forty- 
two books attributed to Lyly in the Short Title Catalogue had 
any connection, even a remote one, with Burby; and two of 
these did not appear until after the Aaiochus was published. 
Most important, however, is the customary date of Lyly’s birth, 
1553. This would make him six years older than Barnam, and 
his chances for being at school with the Alderman no better than 
Spenser’s. Consequently, I think we can safely reject a hypo- 
thesis that Lyly was responsible for this volume. 


5. 


The one remaining task is the most difficult of all. For al- 
though the evidence for Munday’s authorship of both the Azio- 
chus and the Sweet Speech is fairly conclusive, the question 
remains why, if Munday did father both of these works, were 
they issued under the name of Spenser rather than that of their 
author? My own feeling about the matter is this. Cuthbert 
Burby was a young printer without financial backing in 1592; 
as such he was obviously unable to procure first rate new mate- 
rial for publication. His plight was that of all poorer printers 
who were obliged 


to search the byways as well as the highways for new manuscripts 
that seemed likely to make ‘ vendible copies,’ and thus bring a 
little grist to their mill. So that these served their purpose it mat- 
tered little to the printer or bookseller how the ‘ copies’ found their 
way into his hands. If he’thought of author’s rights at all it was 
but to remember that the author himself was only too well aware of 
their non-existence—indeed, the very idea of author’s copyright was 
regarded in some high quarters as prejudicial to the public inter- 
est—and with a shrug of the shoulders he could well afford to dis- 
miss such a trivial matter from his mind. A pirate, if you like, but 
it was an age of buccaneering; and let us, in denouncing him as a 
mere unprincipled money-seeking bookseller, remember not only 
that he was so hedged about with monopolies and privileges that it 
was extremely difficult for him to make a living in a more legiti- 
mate way, but also that. for the very same reason, he all unwittingly 
performed services to literature the value of which it is now im- 
possible to over-estimate. For it is to the unprivileged and often 
piratical bookseller that we owe the preservation in print of the 
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greater part of the dramatic work of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I, and much of the poetical and popular literature as well.®* 


Seeing the popularity of Spenser’s works as they were issued 
by Ponsonby, and being both poor and reckless, Burby decided 
to publish a book by the current best seller. 

He could have procured his material through a deal with 
Munday directly or through some other source. Neither manner 
is impossible. Not only did manuscript circulate under an 
author’s aegis, but it often passed out of his control. Church- 
yard in the Challenge enumerated some unpublished pieces of 
his which had been “ gotten from me of some such noble freends 
as I am loath to offend,” and included in his list “ an infinite 
number of other Songes and Sonets, giuen where they cannot be 
recouered, nor purchase any fauour when they are craued.” Sir 
Sidney Lee in his edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets discussed 
this problem at some length as well as another practice often 
overlooked today, namely that of collecting copy. Blount, for 
example, was a successful procurer of neglected copy. Thomas 
Thorpe “ merely traded in the ‘ copy,’ which he procured how 
he could—in a few cases by purchase from the author, but in 
more cases through the irregular acquisition of a ‘ private’ 
transcript of a work that was circulating at large and was not 
under the author’s ‘ protection.’ . . . In this homeless fashion 
he pursued the well-understood profession of a procurer of ‘ dis- 
persed transcripts’ for a longer period than any other known 
member of the Stationers’ Company.” * Hence it is possible 
that Burby picked up his translation in some second-hand 
market, trusting that his friend Munday wouldn’t make 
trouble, if he discovered the duplicity. 

What seems to me the most likely explanation is that Burby 
connived with Munday to print this work, and that it was 
released with full knowledge of the author who by the time of 
its publication had probably collected his honorarium from 
Barnam. Since Munday was no publisher’s “ natural ” at this 


51 Mumby, Publishing and Bookselling, p. 90. “The lack of employment in- 
evitably resulted in a willingness, on the part of the poorer and more reckless 
printers, to undertake unlicensed, surreptitious, and piratical printing . . .” Evelyn 
M. Albright, Dramatic Publication in England, 1580-1640 (New York, 1927), p. 
$21. 

"SP. SI. 
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period, he was not unwilling to get what he could out of a 
deal and say nothing. For example, he edited the Belvedere 
which appeared under the name of John Bodenham, who 


merely planned the publication of the series, and left the editorial 
work to others, giving the benefit of his patronage and advice to 
the compilers, while they in turn were willing that he should receive 
such credit as the publication brought.*? 


That the power of booksellers over authors was to become great 
is shown by a complaint of George Wither’s: 

The Bookeseller hath not onely made the Printer, the Binder, and 
the Claspmaker a slaue to him: but hath brought Authors, yea the 
whole Commonwealth, and all the liberall Sciences into bondage. 
For he makes all professors of Art, labour for his profit, at his owne 
price, and vtters it to the Commonwealth in such a fashion, and at 
those rates, which please himselfe.*4 


While Burby certainly had no such power over Munday, he 
might well, have drawn up a mutually beneficial agreement. 
Jonson’s satiric smoke in the Poetaster was probably not with- 
out some fire. He has Munday confess: 


“Such things are like bread, which the staler it is the more whole- 
some. . . I do use as much stale stuff, though I say it myself, as 
any man does in that kind I am sure. Tut! Give me a penny, give 
me a penny; I care not for the gentleman.” ** 


Finally, several of Munday’s works were printed anonymously, 
and some were even published under pseudonyms. 

The explanation for the inclusion of the Speech is probably 
simple. Once the Aziochus was in print (sheets A-C) , the pub- 
lisher saw that his book was hardly long enough to be profit- 
able.*® So he cast about for some scrap by the same author to 
include with the translation. Burby, having secured the Speech 
from another source may have turned it over to Charlewood, 
Munday’s chief printer, or Charlewood may have produced the 


°° A. H. Bullen, “ John Bodenham,” DNB. 

5* Schollers Purgatorie (London, 1625), p. 10. 

5° Quoted in Conway, Anthony Munday, p. 48. 

°° A regulation of the Stationers’ Company in 1598 established the prevailing 
sale price regulations for books at one penny for two sheets of Roman and Italic 
letters without pictures. By adding sheet D Burby brought the book up to five 
sheets and was thus able to charge threepence instead of twopence. See The 
Library, IV (1903), 364. 
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Speech in return for the printing of it. If, of course, Munday 
himself furnished the translation, as seems likely, the prob- 
ability is that he also contributed the Speech. That the Speech 
wasn’t mentioned in the entry in the Stationers’ Register is ex- 
plained by the fact that it wasn’t originally intended to accom- 
pany the Aviochus. That no mention of it was made in the 
address to the reader is hardly strange; no publisher would ad- 
vertise that his book was twelve years old! Whether Cuth- 
bert’s venture was profitable or not, we cannot know; that the 
world is indebted to him, however, we cannot deny. He has 
spared us another of the long list of Elizabethan translations, 
and he has “ added another item to the short list of Elizabethan 
court entertainments.” °* 


Tufts College 


_ *7 Pforzheimer Catalogue, p. 998. I am deeply indebted, to Mr. Jackson for his 
interest and help; in the words of Donne I wish “to thank . . . him that hath 
digged out treasure for me, [and] that hath lighted me a candle to the place.” 











DEKKER’S CUPID AND PSYCHE AND 
THOMAS HEYWOOD 


By W. L. Hausteap 


On May 14, 1600, the final payment of thirty shillings was 
made to Dekker, Chettle, and Day for “the Gowlden asse 
cuped & siches.”' There are two other entries in Henslowe’s 
Diary dealing with this play: on May 10, three pounds were 
paid to the same three, and, sometime near the first of May, 
Dekker and Day had been paid thirty shillings “ in earnest of 
a booke Called The golden Ass & Cupid & Psiches.”? If it were 
safe to make deductions from the forms of Henslowe’s entries, 
it might be said that the first payment to Dekker and Day was 
in the nature of an advance for a promised play on the subject 
and that Chettle was called in on the collaboration. From the 
entries, we might deduce that the text was completed in about 
two weeks, and from the other writing activity of Chettle and 
Day, we might deduce that to Dekker fell most of the work on 
the play. Chettle was working on “a booke Called the wooing 
of death,” and on May 26 Chettle and Day received full pay- 
ment for “ a book Called the blynd begger of bednall greene.” ® 
Full payment for the next work in which Dekker had a hand 
did not take place until June 14.4. This is only circumstantial, 
but probable, evidence for Dekker’s having a larger share in 
Cupid and Psyche. 

As Fleay pointed out, the subject of Cupid and Psyche is the 
same as that of Heywood’s Love’s Mistress, published in 1636. 
Fleay believes that Love’s Mistress was expanded from a short 
play, Cupid and Psyche, originally one of the five short plays 
making up the production at the Rose Theatre on April 7, 
1597, called Five Plays in One.’ 


+ W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary 1. 121. 

* Ibid. 1. 120. As footnotes 12, 13, and 17 show I am greatly indebted to Dr. 
Allison Gaw, University of Southern California, for suggestions and help in han- 
dling certain material of this study. Since Dr. Gaw made specific comments on 
particular points, any faults which may appear in the study are my own. 

® Greg, op. cit. 1. 121. * Ibid. 1. 122. 

°F. G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama 1. 286. 
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W. W.Greg likes Fleay’s theory and says that if there were 
an original Cupid and Psyche in about 800 lines it would fit 
very well,’ but E. K. Chambers points out that unfortunately 
there is no evidence that such an original existed.’ 

If an original short Cupid and Psyche ever did exist, it might 
well have furnished the basis for the Dekker-Chettle-Day play 
of 1600, but it seems more likely that their source was Alding- 
ton’s translation of Apuleius’s Golden Ass, which had editions 
in 1566, 1571, and 1596. 

There may be a connection between the play of 1600 and 
Heywood’s Love’s Mistress. 

Certain passages ascribed to Dekker in Allot’s England’s Par- 
nassus, 1600, passages numbered 1988 and 2232 in the Charles 
Crawford edition, 1913, appear again in Heywood’s Love’s Mis- 
tress, 1636. The discovery seems to have been made by P. A. 
Daniel. Crawford in his introduction says: 


The most remarkable discovery made in connection with Eng- 
land’s Parnassus is the one by Mr. P. A. Daniel, the veteran 
scholar, to whose many achievements in the realm of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean research and criticism a host of grateful scholars 
have united to give well-earned praise. On May 14, 1600, Henslowe, 
the theatrical manager, paid in full for a play on Cupid and Psyche 
by Dekker, Chettle, and Day. The play has not come down, but 
the probability is that it was seen in manuscript by Allot, who 
apparently quotes from it in at least two places, Nos. 1988 and 2232, 
which quotations are signed with Dekker’s name, and remain un- 
traced. In 1636 a play by Thomas Heywood, also on Cupid and 
Psyche, was published, and it is not conjectured to have been in 
existence, at the earliest, before 1620. Heywood’s drama contains 
sixteen of the lines assigned to Dekker under No. 1988 and five of 
those which occur under No. 2232. The conclusion seems irrestible 
that Heywood recast the old play by Dekker, Chettle, and Day, 
and that he incorporated with his own performance much of the 
work of his predecessors, amongst his borrowings being the matter 
quoted under Nos. 1988 and 2232. It does not detract from this 
conclusion that Allot makes no mention in any part of his work of 
Chettle and Day, for as I have said already, and shown in detail in 
my notes to No. 114, and elsewhere, Allot did not in cases of joint 
authorship burden his memory with names, but selected one that 
was well known, ignoring others who had a right to be considered. 
Nor does it follow that he knew that the lines from the lost play, 


® Greg, op. cit. 2. 183. 
7B. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage 3. 346. 
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if such they be, were of Dekker’s own composition and not by 
either Day or Chettle, for we see in the case of A Looking-Glass for 
London and England, the joint work of Lodge and Greene, that his 
ascriptions of parts of that drama to either poet will not bear the 
test of examination.® 


There is more indication that Heywood’s masque, Love’s Mis- 
tress, owes something to the Dekker-Chettle-Day play of 1600 
than to a hypothetical short play (for which there is no evi- 
dence) assumed to be one of the Five Plays in One, 1597, of 
which Heywood may have been the author. E. K. Chambers 
has a slightly different explanation: 


There is no indication that Heywood collaborated with Dekker, 
Chettle, and Day in this; but it occurs to me that, if he was still at 
the Rose, he may have acted in the play and cribbed years after- 
wards from the manuscript of his part.® 


The passages ascribed to Dekker in England’s Parnassus and 
the parallels in Heywood’s Love’s Mistress are here reproduced 
from the original editions: 


Of Apollo. 
Sacred Apollo, God of Archerie, 
Of arts, of pleasure, and of Poetrie, 
Toues faire haird sonne, whose yellow tresses shine, 
Like curled flames; hurling a most diuine 
And dazeling splendour, in those lesser fires 
Which from thy guilt beames (when thy Car retires) , 
Kindle those tapers, that lend eyes to night, 
O thou that art the Land-lord of all light, 
Bridegroome of morning, dayes eternal King, 
To whom nine muses (in a sacred ring) 
In daunces sphericall trip hand in hand, 
Whilst thy seauen-stringed Lute theyr feete comaund, 
vvhose motion such proportioned measure beares, 
That to the musicke daunce nine heauenly spheares. 
Great Delian Priest, we to adore thy name, 
Haue burnt fat thighes of Bulls in hallowed flame, 
vvhose sauour wrapt in smoake and clowdes of fire 
To thy starre-spangled Pallace did aspire.’® 


Tho. Dekkar. 


8 C. Crawford, England’s Parnassus 1913, Intro., xxxi-xxxii. See also notes on 
509 and 529, same edition. 

® Chambers, op. cit. 3. 346. 

*R, Allot, England’s Parnassus, 1600, Bb2v-Bb3, pp. 372-3; C. Crawford edition, 
pp. 274-5. 
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Adj[metus]. Daughters I shall: 

Sacred Apollo, god of Archerie, 

Of Arts, of Phisicke, and of Poetrie; 

Ioves bright hair’d Sonne, whose yellow tresses shine 
Like curled flames, hurling a most divine 

And dazling splendor of these lesser fires, 

Which from thy guilt beames, when thy Carre retires, 
Kindle those tapers that lend eyes to night: 

Oh thou that art the landlord of all light; 
Bridegroome to morning, dayes eternall King, 

To whom Nine Muses in a sacred ring, 

In dances sphericall, trip hand in hand, 

Whilst thy well-stringed Harpe their feet command; 
Great Delphian Priest, wee to adore thy name 
Have burnt fat thighs of Bulls in hallowed flame, 
Whose savor wrap’d in clowds of smoake and fire, 

To thy starre-spangled pallace durst aspire: 


On the strength of one of the two variants in these passages, 
it would seem that E. K. Chambers’s assumption that Hey- 
wood as an actor played a part in the Dekker, Chettle, Day 
drama and “ cribbed years afterwards from the manuscript of 
his part” is a good one; it should be added “or from his 
memory.” When Heywood substitutes: 


Whose savor wrap’d in clowds of smoake and fire, 
for 
vvhose sauour wrapt in smoake and clowdes of fire 


he exhibits clearly a fault of memory. It is the type of line alter- 
ing that an actor would make when unusual words or structure 
of the original line escaped him. “ Clowds of smoake and fire ” 
for “ smoake and clowdes of fire ” seem to be natural substitu- 
tions of this type, and it is good evidence for Heywood’s having 
spoken the lines as an actor some time earlier, and in his later 
play he wrote the line as he remembered it. 
However, when Heywood substitutes: 

Whilst thy well-stringed Harpe their feet command; 
for 

Whilst thy seauen-stringed Lute theyr feet comaund, 
he seems to be making a deliberate change for accuracy with re- 
spect to Apollo’s instrument, which was a harp (a lyre) and 


11 Thomas Heywood, Love’s Mistress, 1636, p. B3; Pearson reprints, 5. 94-95. 
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not a lute, and “ well-stringed ” for “ seauen-stringed ” not only 
properly corrects the number of strings but gives a better 
metre.” 

The other example represents adaptation in borrowing: 


. . . When many a weary step 
Had brought vs to the top of yonder mount, 
Milde Zephirus embrac’d vs in his armes, 
And in a cloude of sweete and rich perfumes, 
Cast vs into the lap of that greene meade, 
Whose bosome stucke with purple Violets, 
Halfe budded Lillies, and yoong Musk-rose trees, 
About whose waste the amorous woodbine twines, 
Whilst they seeme maidens in a louers armes, 
There on the curled forehead of a banke, 
That sweld with camomill, ouer whose bewtie 
A wanton Hyacinth held downe his head, 
And by the winds helpe oft stole may abide,** 
He sate vs downe, and thus we did ariue.1* 


Act. II. Scene. I. 
Enter psiche, Astioche, and Petrea 


Psijche]._ Welcome deare sisters; with the breath of Love, 
Poore Psiche gives kind welcome to you both: 


12Dr. Allison Gaw pointed out this probability to me after I had at first 
attributed both line changes to faults of memory on Heywood’s part. 

*8C. Crawford, England’s Parnassus, p. 349, gives line 13 as “ And by the winds 
helpe oft stole man a kesse.” Regarding this reading, in his notes, pp. 529-530. he 
says, “Collier states that 1. 13 of our quotation is varied in some copies of E. P., 
‘man of kisse’ reading ‘may abide’ and he suggested that ‘man’ should read 
‘many’ though he admitted that the passage still remains hopelessly corrupted. 
Collier’s reprint, however, and Park’s as well, renders the line as we do, and the 
two copies of the original issue in the British Museum do not show variation from 
the Bodleian volume. If Collier’s statement is well founded, the variation proves 
that alterations were made in the text whilst the book was in the printer’s hands.” 

Collier’s statement was well founded and alterations must have been made in 
the text while it was still in the hands of the printer, because copy 60524 in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library gives the reading which I have reproduced from the 
copy. Evidently the copy in the Huntington Library is of the earlier issue. 

Dr. Allison Gaw offers the following technical explanation for the corrupt line: 
“The end of the line “ pied.” The n was lost, and the last syllable was restored 
by the printer to approximate sense with a concluding semi-rhyme. The Craw- 
ford reading gives a lovely picture, which also, restoring the missing n, is smoothly 
metrical and would seem to be completely right. The discovery restores Collier’s 
reputation on the point. The correct reading and the source of the difficulty are 
now both completely clear.” 

1*R, Allot, England’s Parnassus, 1600, p. 478. 
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Oh tell me then by what auspicious guide, 
You came conducted to this sacred place? 


Astiloche]. Sister you shall: when many a weary step 
Had brought us to the top of yonder rocke, 
Mild Zephirus embrac’s us in his armes, 
And in a cloud of rich and strong perfumes, 
Brought’s unto the skirts of this greene meade. 


Psi{che]._ And happily arriv’d: Nature and Art 
Have strove to make this dale their treasurie; 
Windes flie on Psiches errands; shapes unseene 
Are my attendants, and to make me sport, 
Will dance like nimble Ecchoes in the ayre, 
And mocke mee.*® 


« 


Again, in line 6, the substitution of “rocke” for “mount ” 
indicates that Heywood had access to Apuleius, 1566. Hey- 
wood seems to have taken the lines from the old play on Cupid 
and Psyche, but substituted “ rocke ” for “ mount” from his 
immediate source. It is possible, but improbable, that the 
lines stuck in Heywood’s mind without his remembering their 
original source. It is much more probable that he had a text 
of the old play at hand or had the selection in England’s Par- 
nassus, and that he deliberately tried to hide his indebtedness, 
since in “To the Reader” prefacing Love’s Mistress (A2), 
Heywood says that he took the argument directly from 
Apuleius: 

The argument is taken from Apuleius, an excellent Morrall, if truely 
understood, and may be called a golden Truth, conteined in a leaden 
fable, which though it bee not altogether conspicuous to the vulgar, 


yet to those of learning and judgement, no lesse apprehended in the 
Paraphrase, then approved in the Original: *° 


There is no reason for disbelieving that Heywood had the 
Apuleius story at hand when he wrote Love’s Mistress, but 
the lines paralleling passages ascribed to Dekker in England's 
Parnassus show that he had other material available, and since 
the passages fit so well in Heywood’s masque on Cupid and 
Psyche, they must certainly have come from an earlier play on 
Cupid and Psyche—the play by Dekker, Chettle, and Day in 


15'T Heywood, Love’s Mistress, 1636, p. D2v; Pearson reprints, 5. 107-8. 
16 T. Heywood, Love’s Mistress, 1636, p. A2. 
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1600." The reading of Love’s Mistress brings to light another 
curious feature of the play, which may have a bearing upon our 
immediate problem. In Dekker’s Match mee in London (prob- 
ably written sometime c. 1612-1617,"* but certainly revived by 
Princess Elizabeth’s men at the Cockpit in 1623,’° and finally 
published in 1631), is a scene that, because of a slip in the 
naming of the characters, has been regarded as a late interpola- 
tion in the text.* The passage is the isolated comedy scene 
between Bilbo and Coxcombe, extending from p. 53 to p. 55 
(wrongly marked 54) in the original 1631 text, and Vol. 4. 
192-194, in the Pearson edition. The entrance direction for the 
scene is “Enter Clowne and Coxecombe,” but after his first 
speech the Clown is designated as Bilbo, a legitimate servant 
comic in the play. This confusion in names indicates alteration, 
as M. L. Hunt points out,” since there is no reason for desig- 
nating Bilbo as “ Clown.” Bilbo comes into the play in the 
first scene, figures prominently in the action and dialogue as a 
typical Dekkerian trusted servant, and he is never misnamed 
before or after the passage under discussion. It is conceivable 
that a need for a comic relief scene was felt at this point in 
the play, and that Dekker inserted a scene, possibly borrowed 
from an earlier play. We are interested in the general tone of 
the scene, and in one or two speeches in particular: 

Bil. Bee attentiue, I will shew you your Court Cornato pace, it 
consisteth of 5. bees and 3. cees; you borrow of any man, are braue 
on any terms, brag at hand to pay, bellow at any that demands it, 


bite any Catchpole that fangs you, but carry neither Conscience 
nor coyne in your whole pockets.”* 


*7 Dr. Allison Gaw in considering this material said: “I should say that the 
Heywood version is certainly the Dekker version cut. Note that the woodbine and 
hyacinth are both filled with the spirit of Cupid (this corroborates the emendation 
of kiss for abide). Psyche’s sisters have been borne down into the Valley of Love 
and even the flowers echo the attitudes of Cupid and Psyche. It is delicious. But 
the text slowed up the drama and was in part sacrificed—more’s the pity. Eng- 
land’s Parnassus reproduced the passage from the original play as an “ eloquent 
extract,” but it lost much when torn from its context. I have no doubt whatever 
(1) that England’s Parnassus and Heywood both borrowed from the earlier play 
and (2) that the passage, having Dekker’s fluidity and sweetness, was rightly 
credited by England’s Parnassus to Dekker.” 

8M. L. Hunt, Thomas Dekker, p. 160. 

*° J. G. Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 25. 

2° Hunt, op. cit., p. 159. ** Hunt, op. cit., footnote, p. 159. 

22-T, Dekker, Match mee in London, H8v; Pearson, 4. 198. 
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and in Heywood’s Love’s Mistress, we find: 

Clo. Then harken oh you hoydes, and listen oh you Illiterates, 
whil’st I give you his stile in Folio: Hee is King of cares, cogita- 
tions, and cox-combes; Vice-roy of vowes and vanities; Prince of 
passions, prate-apaces, and pickled lovers; Duke of disasters, dis- 
semblers, and drown’d eyes; Marquesse of melancholly and mad- 
folkes, grand Signior of griefes, and grones; Lord of lamentations, 
Heroe of hie-hoes, Admirall of aymees, and Mounsier of mutton- 
lac’d.** 

A more general similarity is to be found in the following 
passages: 

Cox. Be temporate: I will shew you your city Cinquipace, you 
beare, sweare, teare, reare, and weare; you beare the Tancherd, 
sweare shop oathes, teare money out of debtors throates, reare rich 
estates, weare good clothes, but carry your Conscience in torne 
pockets.** 

Clo. Cupid Coxcombe; your satyrs are all sots, yo{uJr Fawnes 
fooles, and your Pan a pittifull poore fellow; had I their hornes (as 
I know not what I may have in time) I would so gore him; and 
what weapons doth he use? *° 


A relationship between the two scenes is apparent. As M. L. 
Hunt points out, pp. 159-160, “ hunting the letter” is a Dek- 
kerian characteristic in comedy scenes, being used by Scum- 
broth in If It Be Not Good (Pearson, 3. 329.) We may safely 
conclude that this style of material and treatment was original 
with Dekker and that Heywood was the borrower or the one 
influenced. 

Since Match mee in London was played certainly in the 
1620’s and was published in 1631, it would seem that Heywood 
was influenced by the scene in this play; but there is another 
possibility, which is pointed out only as a possibility. We know 
that Dekker was in the habit of repeating successful scenes, 
situations, and stage tricks. “ Hunting the letter ” has already 
been pointed out. In addition to this he used a character dis- 
guised as a shoemaker twice; first in The Shoemaker’s Holiday 
when Lacy gains access to Rose in the Mayor’s house and the 
second time when Cordolente gains access to his wife kept 


°8'T, Heywood, Love’s Mistress, E-Ev; Pearson, 5. 112-13. 
*4'T. Dekker, Match mee in London, H3v; Pearson, 4. 193. 
°5 'T. Heywood, Love’s Mistress, E; Pearson, 5. 112. 
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prisoner at court in Match mee in London. To these may be 
added the repeating of the French Doctor from Fortunatus in 
Wonder of a Kingdom. Since the Clown-Coxcombe scene in 
Match mee in London is probably an interpolation to provide 
comedy relief, it is possible, even probable, that Dekker drew 
from a similar scene in an early play, and why not from Cupid 
and Psyche? Clown and Coxcombe would be two characters 
who would fit in the 1600 play, since a clown and coxcombe 
would have been natural comic characters, in keeping with 
almost necessary pastoral elements in a play about Cupid and 
Psyche, and the substitution of Bilbo for the clown tends to 
show that the characters belonged in another play. The appear- 
ance in Heywood’s Love’s Mistress of Dekker material (the pas- 
sages in England’s Parnassus) , which probably came from the 
lost Cupid and Psyche and the appearance of a scene obviously 
influenced by a similar scene in Match mee in London, which in 
turn seems to have come from an older play suggests a relation- 
ship of all this borrowed material. It is possible that Heywood 
was influenced by a Clown-Coxcombe scene in Cupid and 
Psyche, a scene which Dekker later altered for an interpolation 
in Match mee in London. 


SUMMARY 


Conclusions from studying all these interlaced problems are 
hardly warranted, but for the sake of clarity, the following 
summary is offered: 


Heywood’s Love’s Mistress may have been an original short 
Cupid and Psyche, one of a group of five plays making up the 
old Five Plays in One, and the passages common to Love’s 
Mistress and the extracts from Dekker in England’s Parnassus 
may have come from the original, with Dekker in the capacity 
of the borrower. There is absolutely no evidence for this sup- 
position, and it should be discarded. It would seem more likely 
that Dekker, Chettle, and Day used Aldington’s translation of 
Apuleius’s Golden Ass, which went through three editions be- 
tween 1566 and 1596.°° This was the most popular, most 
available, and easiest source with which to work. 


°° The first edition, 1566, was by Henry Wykes (12926 in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library); a second by William How for Abraham Veale followed in 1571 
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When Heywood wrote Love’s Mistress he had available the 
original story by Apuleius, but he also drew on the old play by 
Dekker, Chettle, and Day in which he may have played in 
1600. The long space of time separating his own work from 
the early play would make him feel safe in lifting whole pas- 
sages without giving credit to the original authors. The lifting 
of the lines may not have been a conscious process at that late 
date, though this is doubtful. It is possible that the clown 
situation and speeches in Love’s Mistress, with a decided simi- 
larity to the Clown-Coxcombe scene in Match mee in London, 
may have been influenced by a similar situation in the 1600 
Cupid and Psyche from which Dekker may have borrowed the 
scene for Match mee in London. The lines ascribed to Dekker 
in England’s Parnassus might not be his, any more than 
Chettle’s or Day’s, since Allot was not at all careful in assigning 
selections to authors in cases of collaboration,” but the pas- 
sages could have been done by Dekker and probably were. 
There is every reason to believe that the parallel passages ap- 
pearing in England’s Parnassus, 1600, and in Heywood’s Love's 
Mistress, 1636, were originally a part of the Cupid and Psyche 
by Dekker, Chettle, and Day. It is likely that more of this 
early play appears in Heywood’s drama or masque, but it is 
lost to us for lack of parallels. 


University of Miami, 
(On leave of absence in U. S. Navy) 


(56204, Huntington Library); and a third by Valentine Symmes appeared in 
1596 (56242 Huntington Library). 
*7C, Crawford’s edition of England’s Parnassus, 1918, pp. xxxii, 392-3, 510. 





THE ROMANTIC SIDE OF DR. JOHNSON 


By Tuomas PyLes 


Any attempt to prove that Dr. Johnson was a romanticist 
would inevitably be futile. No body of evidence could be ad- 
duced to indicate that he was otherwise than he is usually 
represented—a thorough-going neo-classicist in principle, pro- 
foundly distrusting emotion and constantly seeking after what 
was universal. Yet, though this is almost the whole picture, 
it is not quite all. True enough in its general outlines, the 
conventicnal picture—sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes—lacks those details of composition, perspective, and 
chiaroscuro which might, if unduly stressed, tend to becloud 
its general impressionistic effect. Indeed, there is a body of such 
details sufficient to indicate that, though he was certainly no 
romanticist, neither was Johnson the last defender of the lost 
cause of neo-classicism. It has been pointed out with some exag- 
geration, perhaps, that “on the contrary, he was an important 
motive force behind that tidal wave of revolt which eventually 
was to engulf this outworn creed.” * And it is mainly in this 
aspect of revolt against many of the conventional neo-classicist 
critical canons that Dr. Johnson, like other less influential 
critics whose names are usually associated with neo-classicism, 
may be said to illustrate an attitude toward art and life which 
was later to become dominant. One of the purposes of this 
paper will be to present some of the evidence for this view 
of Johnson the rebel—much as he would have been horrified 
at such an application of the term to himself. When we come 
to his life, as distinct from his writings, we shall see that he 
had much in common with the romanticists, qualities which, 
if not romantic in themselves, often go hand in hand with 
romanticism. This need cause us no surprise, if we remember 
that Samuel Johnson was a very human being, therefore at 
best a creature of many inconsistencies, and that he was not 


*J. E. Brown, The Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson (Princeton, 1926), In- 
troduction, 1. 
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concerned primarily with defending any thesis, neo-classic or 
romantic, other than what he knew in his head—and felt in his 
heart—to be right. 

No one, I suspect, would deny that Johnson’s criticism was 

rational rather than emotional. Nevertheless, as Brown has 
pointed out, it did a great deal toward disintegrating the tradi- 
tion of dogma which had grown up around neo-classicism.’ 
Johnson was not at all sympathetic with much of the literature 
of his age. We should expect him to hate sensibility, as he 
certainly did, but he also attacked many of the critical theories 
in regard to poetry which were popular in his day. The pas- 
toral, an accepted neo-classic form, he strongly disliked; * he 
felt much the same about mythology: even with the ancient 
poets “every reader feels the mythology tedious and oppres- 
sive” (Life of Butler) , for “ of these images time has tarnished 
the splendor.” * Likewise, he attacked the neo-classic “ rules,” 
himself adhering only to “ Reason’s rules” and therefore re- 
pudiating the “ unities” (at least those of time and place) ,’ 
poetic justice, and the arbitrary division of a drama into five 
acts: 
Criticism, though dignified from the earliest ages by the labours 
of men eminent for knowledge and sagacity, and, since the revival 
of polite literature, the favourite study of Ewropean scholars, has 
not yet attained the certainty and stability of science. The rules 
hitherto received are seldom drawn from any self-evident postulate, 
or adapted to the natural and invariable constitution of things 
li.e., he would have approved another set of rules based on truly 
universal principles]; but will be found, upon examination, the 
arbitrary edicts of legislators, authorized only by themselves, who, 
out of various means by which the same end may be attained, 
selected such as happened to occur to their own reflection, and then, 
by a law which idleness and timidity were too willing to obey, pro- 
hibited new experiments of wit, restrained fancy from the in- 
dulgence of her innate inclination to hazard and adventure, and 
condemned all future flights of genius to pursue the path of the 
Meonian eagle (Rambler 158). 


? Ibid., Introduction, xviii. 

® See Brown, “ Pastoral 1-21,” pp. 182-188, tor Johnson’s critical utterances on 
the subject. 

* Lives of the English Poets, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1905), 1. 295. 

5 Attacking the “ unities ” was, of course, an old story by this time, but it can 
hardly be denied that Johnson’s blow was one of the mightiest they had sustained. 
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These views were somewhat modified later, when he wrote: 


Prudence operates on life in the same manner as rules on composi- 
tion: it produces vigilance rather than elevation, rather prevents 
loss than procures advantage; and often escapes miscarriages, but 
seldom reaches either power or honour. It quenches that ardour 
of enterprize, by which every thing is done that can claim praise 
or admiration; and represses that generous temerity which often 
fails and often succeeds. Rules may obviate faults, but can never 
confer beauties. . . . The world is not amazed with prodigies of ex- 
cellence, but when wit tramples upon rules, and magnanimity breaks 
the chains of prudence (Idler 57). 


Of Shakespeare’s failure to observe the “ unities,” he wrote: 


As nothing is essential to the fable but unity of action, and as the 
unities of time and place arise evidently from false assumptions, 
and, by circumscribing the extent of the drama, lessen its variety, 
I cannot think it much to be lamented, that they were not known 
by him, or not observed. ... Such violations of rules merely 
positive become the comprehensive genius of Shakespeare. . . 
The result of my enquiries, in which it would be ludicrous to boast 
of impartiality, is, that the unities of time and place are not essential 
to a just drama; that though they may sometimes conduce to 
pleasure, they are always to be sacrificed to the nobler beauties of 
variety and instruction; and that a play written with nice observa- 
tion of critical rules, is to be contemplated as an elaborate curiosity, 
as the product of superfluous and ostentatious art, by which is 
shewn, rather what is possible, than what is necessary.® 


Johnson’s own early Irene is altogether correct, and it is signifi- 
cant that upon hearing it read years after its composition, he 
stalked out of the room, saying, “ Sir, I thought it had been 
better.” ’ In his review of Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Writ- 
mgs and Genius of Pope, he cites with approval “a remark 
[of Warton’s] which deserves great attention: ‘In no polished 
nation, after criticism has been much studied, and the rules of 
writing established, has any very extraordinary book ever ap- 
peared.’”* Although Shakespeare’s practice of mixing comic 
and tragic scenes is “contrary to the rules of criticism,” yet 
“there is always an appeal open from criticism to nature.” ° 
Johnson shared little of the neo-classic horror of mixing genres, 


° The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL. D., ed. Arthur Murphy (London, 1816), 2. 
100-101. 

7 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1887), 4. 5. 
®° Wks. 2. 85-86. 


° Wks. 2. 364. 
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and even approved of tragicomedy, in spite of the general critical 
disapproval of that genre, his defense being that it was natural, 
j. e., according to life, or nature. “ For what is there in the 
mingled drama which impartial reason can condemn? The 
connexion of important with trivial incidents, since it is not 
only common but perpetual in the world, may surely be 
allowed upon the stage, which pretends only to be the mirror 
of life” (Rambler 156) . He likewise approved of the drama of 
domestic life, declaring in a letter to Mrs. Thrale: “ What is 
nearest us touches us most. The passions rise higher at 
domestic than at imperial tragedies.” *° Of Rowe’s The Fair 
Penitent he wrote, “The story is domestick, and therefore 
easily received by the imagination, and assimilated to common 
life ”; of Jane Shore, “ This play, consisting chiefly of domestick 
scenes and private distress, lays hold upon the heart,’ ap- 
proaching the sentimental when he continued: “The wife is 
forgiven because she repents, and the husband is honoured 
because he forgives. This therefore is one of those pieces which 
we still welcome on the stage” (Life of Rowe). Otway’s The 
Orphan is “ a domestick tragedy drawn from middle life ”; its 
“whole power is upon the affections. ... But if the heart is 
interested, many other beauties may be wanting, yet not be 
missed ” (Life of Otway). Finally, he wrote of the arbitrary 
division of a play into five acts: 

By what accident the number of acts was limited to five, I know 
not that any author has informed us; but certainly it is not deter- 
mined by any necessity arising either from the nature of action, or 
propriety of exhibition. . . . Nothing is more evident than that of 
every real, and by consequence of every dramatick action, the inter- 
vals may be more or fewer than five (Rambler 156). 

Neo-classicism held in general that the ancients and their 
modern interpreters were the best guides for men. Johnson’s 
conception of authority was not that of the ancients, nor of 
their modern interpreters, but of life itself, or nature (not, of 
course, the “ Nature” of the romanticists, but rather hwman 
nature). This, though by no means the “ subjective approach ” 
of the romanticist, is, at least in its implied repudiation of the 
ancients, not typically neo-classic. According to Johnson, we 


10 Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL. D., ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1892), 1. 162. 
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‘ 


must give the “laws of nature” precedence over the “ acci- 
5S 


dental prescriptions of authority.” 


It ought to be the first endeavour of a writer to distinguish nature 
from custom: or that which is established because it is right, from 
that which is right only because it is established; that he may 
neither violate essential principles by a desire of novelty, nor debar 
himself from the attainment of beauties within his view, by a 
needless fear of breaking rules which no literary dictator had 
authority to enact (Rambler 156). 


Of poetry he wrote, “ Where the senses are to judge, authority 
is not necessary, the ear is sufficient to detect dissonance ” 
(Rambler 86). His own ear, however, preferred regularity: 
hence his devotion to the heroic couplet,’ rather than because 
of its authority. He opposed imitation of the ancients in the 
most unequivocal terms: 


No man ever yet became great by imitation. Whatever hopes for 
the veneration of mankind must have invention in the design or 
the execution; either the effect must itself be new, or the means by 
which it is produced. . . . Fame cannot spread wide or endure long 
that is not rooted in nature, and manured by art. That which 
hopes to resist the blast of malignity, and stand firm against the 
attacks of time, must contain in itself some original principle of 
growth (Rambler 154) . 


Although he wrote two imitations of Juvenal himself, he 
deplored “ the servility of imitation, only to copy that of which 
the writer, if he was to live now, would often be ashamed ” 
(Rambler 29) . 

From this almost extreme denunciation of imitation there 
naturally follows the highest praise of originality and invention, 
qualities likely to be neglected by that man of straw, the hypo- 
thetical dyed-in-the-wool neo-classicist. “The essence of poetry,” 


11 Nevertheless, he approved of Thomson’s use of blank verse. “ His is one of 
the works in which blank verse seems properly used,” because his “ wide experience 
of general views, and his enumeration of circumstantial varieties” would have been 
hampered by rhyme (Life of Thomson). Although Johnson disapproved of blank 
verse in general, he did not wish “that Milton had been a rhymer,” because “1 
cannot wish his work to be other than it is.” However, Milton was to be “ admired 
rather than imitated. He that thinks himself capable of astonishing may write 
blank verse; but those that hope only to please must condescend to rhyme” (Lives 
1. 194). Young’s Night Thoughts was “one of the few poems in which blank 
verse could not be changed for rhyme, but with disadvantage” (Bos. 4. 60). 

*2 Cf. Rasselas, Chap. 10. 
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said Johnson, “is invention; such invention as, by producing 
something unexpected, surprises and delights.” ** “The highest 
praise of genius is original invention.” ** Unless we bear this 
opinion in mind, Johnson’s estimate of Thomson is not at all 
what we should expect: 


As a writer he is entitled to one praise of the highest kind: his 
mode of thinking, and of expressing his thoughts, is original. His 
blank verse is no more the blank verse of Milton, or any other poet, 
than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, 
his pauses, his diction, are of his own growth, without transcription, 
without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks 
always as a man of genius; he looks round on Nature and on Life 
with the eye which Nature bestows only on a poet; the eye that 
distinguishes, in every thing presented to its view, whatever there 
is on which imagination can delight to be detained, and with a mind 
that at once comprehends the vast, and attends to the minute. The 
reader of the “ Seasons” wonders that he never saw before what 
Thomson shews him, and that he never yet has felt what Thomson 
impresses (Life of Thomson). 

Frequent, and unexpected if we insist upon regarding Johnson 
as a crusted neo-classicist, are references in his works to spon- 
taneity, inspiration, imagination, enthusiasm, fancy, genius. 
In his criticism of Pope’s epitaphs he says: 

It will not always happen that the success of a poet is propor- 
tionate to his labour. The same observation may be extended to all 
works of imagination, which are often influenced by causes wholly 
out of the performer’s power, by hints of which he perceives not the 
origin, by sudden elevations of mind which he cannot produce in 
himself, and which sometimes rise when he expects them least.’® 


Moreover, books must allure: “ works of imagination excel by 
their allurement and delight; by their power of attracting and 
detaining the attention.” ** We have already seen him inveigh- 
ing against rules which “ restrained fancy from the indulgence 
of her innate inclination to hazard and adventure” (Rambler 
158). Garth’s Dispensary he criticised for appearing “ to want 
something of poetical ardour” (Life of Garth). A poet was to 


“eé 


have fire and fancy. He did not care for Prior’s “ amorous 
2 99 


effusion’s,” “ for they are not dictated by nature or by passion, 


*8 Tives 1. 291. 
4 Lives 1. 194. See also his praise of romances for their invention, Bos. 4. 16-17. 
*5 Lives 3. 268. 16 Lives 1. 454. 
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and have neither gallantry nor tenderness.” They are “ the 
dull exercises of a skilful versifier . . . trying to be amorous 
by dint of study” (Life of Prior). He condemned Gray for 
being mechanical.’ Because he valued spontaneity so highly, 
he believed first impressions were very important. “It is a rule 
never to be forgotten, that whatever strikes strongly, should 
be described while the first impression remains fresh upon the 
mind.” ** Shakespeare was guided by “a genius that rarely 
misled, and rarely deserted him.” *® Thomson, as we have seen 
already, thought “ always as a man of genius,” had “ the eye 
that distinguishes . . . whatever there is on which imagination 
can delight to be detained ” (Life of Thomson). Although his 
first two definitions of “enthusiasm” in the Dictionary are 
contemptuous, the third may be interpreted favorably (“ Ele- 
vation of fancy; exaltation of ideas”). The fact that he fre- 
quently used the term with favorable connotation seems to bear 
out my interpretation of Definition 3. For instance, he said 
that Thomson “imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm 
that our thoughts expand with his imagery and kindle with his 
sentiments” (Life of Thomson). He implies that the first 
part of Dryden’s To the Pious Memory of ... Mrs. Anne Killi- 
grew, an ode “the noblest . . . that our language ever has 
produced,” is the finest, and “ flows with a torrent of enthusi- 
asm.” °° It should be remembered, nevertheless, that in spite 
of his high regard for it, he knew the dangers of “ that hunger 
of imagination which preys incessantly upon life, and must be 
always appeased by some employment,” ** because he possessed 
so large a measure of it. himself, and believed that too much 
indulgence in it caused madness.”” 

One finds in Johnson a very clear expression of the historical 
point of view much in advance of the opinion conventionally 
attributed to neo-classicism, though others had, of course, ex- 
pressed much the same ideas. For instance, he commended 
Thomas Warton’s Observations on the Faery Queen of Spenser 
for its historical perspective, declaring in a letter to Warton: 


17 Bos. 2. 327. 

** Bos. 1. $87. 

1° Lives 1. 410. *? Rasselas, Chap. 32. 
*° Lives 1, 439. 2 Bos. 4. 208. 
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You have shewn to all, who shall hereafter attempt the study of our 
ancient authors, the way to success; by directing them to the peru- 
sal of the books which those authors had read... . The reason 
why the authors, which are not yet read, of the sixteenth century, 
are so little understood, is, that they are read alone; and no help 
is borrowed from those who lived with them, or before them.** 
Again, in his Life of Dryden, he wrote, “ To judge rightly of an 
author, we must transport ourselves to his time, and examine 
what were the wants of his contemporaries, and what were his 
means of supplying them.” ** As early as 1744, Johnson advo- 
cated such a historical approach in connection with Savage’s 
Tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury, 

a story well adapted to the stage, though perhaps not far enough 
removed from the present age to admit properly the fictions neces- 
sary to complete the plan; for the mind, which naturally loves truth, 
is always most offended with the violation of those truths of which 
we are most certain; and we of course conceive those facts most 
certain which approach nearest to our own time.*° 

Again, in the following year, he defended Shakespeare’s use 
of witches by citing “ the genius of his age, and the opinions 
of his contemporaries.” ** In general he urged a historical ap- 
proach to Shakespeare in his Proposals for Printing the Dra- 
matick Works of William Shakespeare. In his Preface to Shake- 
speare he wrote: 

Every man’s performances, to be rightly estimated, must be com- 
pared with the state of the age in which he lived, and with his own 
particular opportunities; and though to the reader a book be not 
worse or better for the circumstances of the author, yet . . . as the 
enquiry, how far man may extend his designs, or how high he may 
rate his native force, is of far greater dignity than in what rank we 
shall place any particular performance, curiosity is always busy to 
discover the instruments, as well as to survey the workmanship, to 
know how much is to be ascribed to original powers, and how much 
to casual and adventitious help.‘ 

I have here quoted only a few of Johnson’s expressions of the 
historical method of criticism.** 

If Dr. Johnson and Thomas Warton seem strange bed- 


*3 Bos. 1. 270. 
*4 Lives 1. 411. °° Wks. 2. 416. 
*5 Lives 2. 338. *7 Wks. 2. 102. 


*8 For others, see Brown, “ Criticism 16-23,” pp. 44-46. 
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fellows, let it be remembered that Johnson is frequently in 
agreement with literary liberals and radicals. Brown has 
pointed out the similarity between Johnson and Joseph War- 
ton.*® Both were reformers of false taste, denouncing imitation; 
both differentiated between rules based on custom and author- 
ity and those based on reason and nature. Lord Kames’s 
Elements of Criticism, a liberalizing influence, was a “ more 
systematic development of Johnson’s own central position— 
his appeal to human nature and common experience,” *° and 
Johnson thought very well of it: “Sir, this book .. . is a pretty 
essay, and deserves to be held in some estimation.” ** Young’s 
Conjectures on Original Composition Johnson thought self- 
evident, “was surprized to find Young receive as novelties, 
what he thought very common maxims.” * 

Johnson touches the mediaeval revival at a number of points. 
He wrote, early in his career, the Preface to the Harleian Mis- 
cellany (“An Account of the Harleian Library ”) , as co-editor 
with William Oldys, “a man of eager curiosity, and indefatig- 
able diligence, who first exerted that spirit of inquiry into the 
literature of the old English writers.” ** His praise of Thomas 
Warton’s History of English Poetry indicates his approval of 
Warton’s antiquarianism. Though he did not relish the effect 
upon poetry of this revival of interest in the nearer past, largely 
because he hated imitations in the antique manner, his interest 
in antiquarianism was considerable. Percy stated that Johnson 
urged him to publish his Reliques, and gave him many “ valu- 
able hints for the conduct of the work.” ** There is ample testi- 
mony that Johnson was mterested in Northern literature. Mr. 
Wise, Radclivian librarian, had an excellent library, Boswell 
tells us, “ particularly a valuable collection, of books in North- 
ern literature, with which Johnson was often very busy.” *° 
He “viewed with indignation” the ruins of the abbeys of 
Oseney and Rewley on one occasion,** and in general took a 
keen interest in the “ Gothick.” According to the Collectanea 
of the Reverend Dr. Maxwell, he loved old books, particularly 
when they were “ Gothick ”: “ He loved, he said, the old black 


°° Ibid., Introduction, xlvii. **\ Bos: 2.1796: 
°° Tbid., Introduction, xlix. 4 Reliques, ed. 1775, Preface, xi and xvi. 
*t Bos. 1. 393-394. 85 Bos. 1. 278. 


82 Bos. 5. 269. *° Loc. cit. 
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letter books; they were rich in matter, though their style was 
inelegant.” °7 He even approved of the pseudo-mediaeval 
poetry of Chatterton: “It is wonderful how the whelp has 
written such things.” ** In a letter to Boswell, he wrote, “ If 
you would, in compliance with your father’s advice, enquire 
into the old tenures and old charters of Scotland, you would 
certainly open to yourself many striking scenes of the manners 
of the middle ages.” ** His interest in the ancient Irish is at- 
tested by two letters, written twenty years apart, to Charles 
O’Connor.*® “ Mr. Johnson,” says Bishop Percy in a letter to 
Evan Evans written shortly after the appearance of Evans’s 
Some Specimens of the Poetry of the Antient Welsh Bards, 
“hopes you will be able to rescue from oblivion, whatever re- 
mains of ancient British genius can be recovered, and thinks 
your labours deserve great encouragement.” ** His intense 
interest in old castles is a kind of mediaevalism. In North Wales, 
he inspected Beaumaris Castle in some detail: “This castle 
corresponds with all there presentations of romancing narratives. 
Here is not wanting the private passage, the dark cavity, the 
deep dungeon, or the lofty tower. . . . This is the most compleat 
view that I have yet had of an old castle. It had a moat.” * 
The castle at Caernarvon he viewed with wonder: “ We saw 
but a very small part of this mighty ruin... . To survey this 
place would take much time. I did not think there had been 
such buildings; it surpassed my ideas.” *° 

Akin to his interest in mediaevalism is Johnson’s interest in 
feudalism. When soldiers in Glenmorison called him “ My 
Lord,” he beamed with pleasure, saying to Boswell, “ I am quite 
feudal, Sir.” ** Indeed, there is an enthusiasm very near to 
romantic fervor in some of his feudal notions. Despite his 
oft-expressed disapproval of “ fictions,” the scenery of Arundel 
made him admit that 


87 Bos. 2. 120. 3° Bos. 3. 414. 

8 Bos. 3. 51. *° Bos. 1. 321; 3. 112. 

** Quoted by R. S. Crane, “ Johnson and Evan Evans,” MLN 45 (1930). 32. Cf. 
also J. J. Parry, “ Doctor Johnson’s Interest in Welsh,” MLN 36 (1921). 374-376. 

*? Bos. 5. 448. 

*8 Bos. 5. 448-449. For additional instances of Johnson’s interest in Gothic archi- 
tecture see C. G. Osgood, Selections from the Works of Samuel Johnson (New York, 
1909), pp. xlv-xlvi. 

“4 Bos. 5. 136. 
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the fictions of the Gothick romances were not so remote from 
credibility as they are now thought. In the full prevalence of the 
feudal institution, when violence desolated the world, and every 
baron lived in a fortress, forests and castles were regularly suc- 
ceeded by each other, and the adventurer might very suddenly pass 
from the gloom of woods, or the ruggedness of moors, to seats of 
plenty, gayety, and magnificence. Whatever is imagined in the 
wildest tale, if giants, dragons, and enchantment be excepted, would 
be felt by him, who, wandering in the mountains without a guide, 
or upon the sea without a pilot, should be carried amidst his 
terror and uncertainly, to the hospitality and elegance of Raasay 
and Dunvegan.*® 


Of Scottish castles in general, he wrote, “ These castles form 
another evidence that the fictions of romantick chivalry had 
for their basis the real manners of the feudal times, when every 
lord of a seignory lived in his hold lawless and unaccountable.” “ 
Though he may not have approved of this “ lawlessness,” it is 
undeniable that he was fascinated by it. Boswell plainly implies 
that some of Johnson’s notions about feudalism had little basis 
in present fact: “ His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord 
has been formed upon what he had heard of the Highland 
Chiefs; for it is long since a lowland landlord has been so cur- 
tailed in his feudal authority, that he has little more influence 
over his tenants than an English landlord.” *’ There is a sort 
of nostalgia for the “ good old times ” in Johnson’s regret that 
“the whole system of ancient tenures is gradually passing away; 
and I wish to have the knowledge of it preserved adequate and 
complete.” ** 

Generally, though not in the selections already quoted in 
which the word appears, “‘ romantick’” was a term of reproach 
with Johnson. Nevertheless, he attempted a justification of 
romances: “There are good reasons for reading romances; as— 
the fertility of invention, the beauty of style and expression, 
the curiosity of seeing with what kind of performances the age 
and country in which they were written was delighted.” *® He 
praised such stories for children as Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Parisenus and Parismenus, and The Seven Champions of 
Christendom.’ Perhaps his condemnation elsewhere of ro- 


4° Wks. 8. 298-299. *? Bos. 1. 409. 

*° Wks. 8. 401. ** Bos. 2. 202. See also Bos. 3. 414. 

*® Bos. 4. 16-17. This is also another expressicn of the historical point of view. 
°° Bos. 4. 8, note 3. 
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mances is what psychologists call a “ defense mechanism,” 
for Bishop Percy has testified that Johnson confessed to him 
that as a boy “ he was immoderately fond of reading romances 
of chivalry, and he retained his fondness for them through life; 
so that . . . spending part of a summer at my parsonage-house 
in the country, he chose for his regular reading the old Spanish 
romance of Felixmarte of Hircania, in folio, which he read quite 
through.” So strong was this passion for romances, his Lordship 
continues, that “I have heard him attribute to these extra- 
‘agant fictions that unsettled turn of mind which prevented 
his ever fixing in any profession.” ** Almost at the end of his 
life he declared, “ The books that we do read with pleasure are 
light compositions, which contain a quick succession of 
events.” °* Despite the contempt which he often expresses for 
romances,” one has the feeling that sometimes he is protesting 
too much, that he knew his own weaknesses and was preaching 
loudly against them. 

Although he believed that the universal and general alone 
were really significant, Johnson had a strongly marked diversi- 
tarian strain in his make-up. Granted, he was too much of a 
rationalist to consider the number of the streaks of the tulip 
important; yet he cared a great deal for individual differences 
and for minute details. His concern with variety “ is also a 
phase of his diversitarianism. In 1783, when he was seventy- 


51 Bos. 1. 49. On a jaunt with Boswell, Johnson took with him Jl Palmerino 
d'Inghilterra, “ but did not like it much” (Bos. 3. 2). However, his excuse, that 
he read it for the language, by way of preparation for his Italian expedition, sounds 
strangely like rationalization. 

5? Bos. 4. 218. 

58 Notably in Rambler 4, occasioned by the popularity of Roderick Random and 
Tom Jones, which he considered romances, and in his Preface to Shakespeare 
(Wks. 2. 83 and 103). 

54 Cf. “the nobler beauties of variety,” to which the unities of time and place 
were to be sacrificed (Wks. 2. 101) and his praise of Thomson’s “enumeration of 
circumstantial varieties” (Life of Thomson). Johnson’s writings abound in refer- 
ences to novelty and variety. The world is “formed to . . . obviate satiety by 
perpetual change” (Rambler 80), for, “upon the whole, all pleasure consists in 
variety ” (Wks. 2. 86). “Every possession is endeared by novelty” (Rambler 
172), “that novelty of which the common satiety of life sends us all in quest” 
(Wks. 2. 80) “to relieve the vacuities of our being” (Rambler 41). In fact, 
“corporal sensation is known to depend so much upon novelty that custom takes 
away from many things their power of giving pleasure or pain” (Rambler 78). 
In this connection, the boredom of the Happy Valley in Rasselas will of course be 
remembered. 
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four years old, he sent to Mr. Dilly, the bookseller, for Burton’s 
Books, a set of volumes dealing largely with curiosa: “ the title 
of one is Admirable Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in 
England.” ** 

This concern with the minute, the special, the peculiar, the 
varied,’ and the particular ** is a natural concomitant of his 
espousal of the historical point of view. He felt that the busi- 
ness of the biographer was “ to lead the thoughts into domestick 
privacies, and display the minute details of daily life.” © 
“ Nothing is little to him that feels it with great sensibility.” 
“There is nothing, Sir, too little for so little a creature as 
man.” ** The diary he kept in France shows, according to 
Boswell, “ an extraordinary attention to various minute parti- 
culars.” * He insisted on the strictest truth concerning the 
pettiest details.°* Boswell thought it strange that Johnson 
should like Pennant, a travel writer “ who at best treats merely 
of superficial objects, and shows no philosophical investigation 
of character and manners.” * His attention to trivia was so 
great that one day he said to Boswell, “ Sir, when you get silver 
in change for a guinea, look carefully at it; you may find some 
curious piece of coin.” * During a journey taken in the last 
year of his life, he chided Boswell for not observing closely 
enough: “If I had your eyes, Sir .. . I should count the pas- 
sengers.” “ “Curiosity is one of the permanent and certain 
characteristicks of a vigorous intellect ” (Rambler 103) .” “A 


55 Bos. 4. 257. 

°° Cf. his praise of Thomson, whose mind “attends to the minute” and who 
thinks “in a peculiar train” (Life of Thomson). 

57 Cf. his condemnation of those “ legislators . . . who, out of various means by 
which the same end may be obtained, selected such as happened to occur to their 
own reflection” (Rambler 158) . 

°° Cf. his insistence on comparing a man’s performance “ with his own particular 
opportunities” (Wks. 2. 102). 


5° Bos. 1. 32. * Bos. 1. 433. 
"oe: 1. S71. ®2 Bos. 2. 389. 
°° See Bos. 3. 228-229: “ Next morning, while we were at breakfast, etc.” 
4 Bos. 3. 274. ®5 Bos. 4. 191. 


°° Bos. 4. 311. Cf. Ibid. 1. 41: “ When he and I were travelling . . . and I 
pointed out to him a mountain, which I observed resembled a cone he corrected 
my inaccuracy, by shewing me, that it was indeed pointed at the top, but that one 
side of it was larger than the other.” 

°? However, in the same essay he says, “ There is no snare more dangerous to 
busy and excursive minds than the cobwebs of petty inquisitiveness, which en- 
tangle them in trivial employments and minute studies.” For other references to 
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generous and elevated mind is distinguished by nothing more 
certainly than an eminent degree of curiosity; nor is that curi- 
osity ever more agreeably or usefully employed, than in examin- 
ing the laws and customs of foreign nations.” * Even in his 
friends Johnson sought variety: “‘ He associated with persons 
ihe most widely different in manners, abilities, rank, and 
accomplishments.” °° Though he often professed not to think 
individual differences important, he did not hesitate to give 
breath to the amazing statement, “ Sir, of a thousand shavers, 
two do not shave so much alike as not to be distinguished.” *° 
Young’s Night Thoughts had, he said, the manificence of “‘ end- 
less diversity.” “* He made the following very clear ex cathedra 
pronouncement in regard to diversity of tastes: “ Mankind 
must necessarily be diversified by various tastes, since life 
affords and requires such multiplicity of enjoyments” (Rambler 
5). Of his tour to the Hebrides, he said: “ I got an acquisition 
of more ideas by it than by any thing that I remember. I saw 
quite a different system of life.” ** He praised Shakespeare for 
being “ an exact surveyor of the inanimate world; his descrip- 
tions have always some peculiarities, gathered by contemplat- 
ing things as they really exist.” ** His apology for noting so 
many petty details about Bamff is characteristic of him, show- 
ing as it does the struggle between the neo-classicist and the 
man of common sense: 

These diminutive observations seem to take away something 
from the dignity of writing, and therefore are never communicated 
but with hesitation, and a little fear of abasement and contempt. 
But it must be remembered, that life consists not of a series of 
illustrious actions, or elegant enjoyments; the greater part of our 
time passes in compliance with necessities, in the performance of 
daily duties, in the removal of small inconveniences, in the procure- 
ment of petty pleasures; and we are well or ill at ease, as the main 
stream of life glides on smoothly, or is ruffled by small obstacles and 
frequent interruption. The true state of every nation is the state of 
common life.” 


curiosity, see Rambler 5: “He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of 
nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happiness ”; and Rambler 150: “ Curi- 
osity, is, in great and generous minds, the first passion and the last; and perhaps 
always predominates in proportion to the strength of the contemplative faculties.” 
°8 Attributed to Johnson by Boswell, Bos. 1. 89. 
°° Bos. 3. 21. 72 Bos. 4. 199. 
7° Bos. 3. 163. 78 Wks. 2. 111. 
™ Bos. 4. 60. * Wks. 8. 228. 
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It would be the height of extravagance to say that Dr. John- 
son was a passionate lover of nature. London and Fleet Street 
were better than all the open fields in the world. There is, how- 
ever, something romantic about his enthusiastic, his almost 
passionate love of London, which, it is needless to say, he knew 
like a book—better than any book, judging from his ability to 
“tear out the heart ” of a book in amazingly short time, with- 
out bothering to read the book through. “ Sir, if you wish to 
have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you must not 
be satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, but must 
survey the innumerable little lanes and courts.” ** He thought 
it very natural that Boswell should “ delight to come once a 
year to the fountain of intelligence and pleasure.”  Neverthe- 
less, to say that he had no feeling for nature is considerably 
to overstate the case. Undoubtedly his bad eyesight—though 
there is some evidence that he saw well enough—had something 
to do with his lack of interest in the smaller aspects of nature. 
But he was by no means apathetic to nature in its grander and 
wilder aspects, as numerous references in his own writings— 
particularly those about his travels—bear witness to. To Mrs. 
Thrale he wrote from Skye: “The place at which we now are 
[Dunvegan], is equal in strength of situation, in the wildness 
of the adjacent country, and in the plenty and elegance of the 
domestick entertainment, to a castle in Gothick romance.” ” 
Of a spot between Glensheal and Auchnasheal, he wrote: 


I sat down on a bank, such as a writer of romance might have 
delighted to feign. I had, indeed, no trees to whisper over my 
head; but a clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The day was calm, 
the air soft, and all was rudeness, silence, and solitude. Before me, 
and on either side, were high hills, which, by hindering the eye 
from ranging, forced the mind to find entertainment for itself. 
Whether I spent the hour well I know not; for here I first conceived 
the thought of this narration. 

We were in this place at ease and by choice, and had no evils to 
suffer or to fear; yet the imaginations excited by the view of an 
unknown and untravelled wilderness are not such as arise in the 
artificial solitude of parks and gardens."* 


75 Bos. 1. 421-422. 

76 Bos. 2. 276. *7 Letters 1. 245-246. 

78 Wks. 8. 251. Cf. his letter to Mrs. Thrale describing the same scene: “I sat 
down to take notes on a green bank, with a small stream running at my feet, in the 
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At great risk he explored Buchan’s Buller and the Fall of 
Fiers: 

Towards evening we crossed, by a bridge, the river which makes 
the celebrated Fall of Fiers. The country at the bridge strikes the 
imagination with all the gloom and grandeur of Siberian solitude. 

We desired our guides to shew us the Fall, and dismounting 
clambered over very rugged crags, till I began to wish that our 
curiosity might have been gratified with less trouble and danger." 


He wrote to Mrs. Thrale from Inverary, “After a journey diffi- 
cult and tedious, over rocks naked and valleys untracked, 
through a country of barrenness and solitude, we came, almost 
in the dark, to the sea side, weary and dejected, having met 
with nothing but water falling from the mountains that could 
raise any image of delight.” *t Johnson seems, in fact, to have 
been especially fond of waterfalls. At Llanrhaiadr, Boswell 
writes, “ we visited the waterfall, which is very high, and in 
rainy weather very copious. . . . There was some difficulty in 
climbing to a near view.’*’ Johnson himself tells us that, at 
Inch Keith, “ by climbing with some difficulty over shattered 
crags, we made the first experiment of unfrequented coasts.” ** 
However, quite characteristically, he immediately began to 


speculate upon what a different appearance the little island 
would have presented if it had been within easy reach of Lon- 


“ce 


don, “ with what emulation of price a few rocky acres would 
have been purchased, and with what expensive industry they 
would have been cultivated and adorned.” The wildness of the 
country around Anoch held a certain fascination for him: “ We 
were now in the bosom of the Highlands, with full leisure to 
contemplate the appearance and properties of mountainous 
regions, such as have been, in many countries, the last shelters 
of national distress, and are every where the scenes of adven- 
tures, stratagems, surprises, and escapes.” “* “ Regions moun- 
tainous and wild, thinly inhabited, and little cultivated, make 
a great part of the earth, and he that has never seen them, 


midst of savage solitude, with mountains before me, and on either hand covered 
with heath. I looked around me, and wondered that I was not more affected ” 
(Letters 1, 247-248) . 

® Bos. 5. 100. ** Bos. 5. 454. 

°° Wks. 8. 241-242. °° Wks. 8. 205-206. 

*! Letters 1. 278-279. ** Wks. 8. 247. 
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must live unacquainted with much of the face of nature, 
and with one of the great scenes of human existence.” ** The 
raging sea, as seen from Slanes Castle, impressed him, and he 
wrote of it: 

From the windows the eye wanders over the sea that separates 
Scotland from Norway, and when the winds beat with violence, 
must enjoy all the terrifick grandeur of the tempestuous ocean. 
I would not for my amusement wish for a storm; but as storms, 
whether wished for or not, will sometimes happen, I may say, with- 
out violation of humanity, that I should willingly look out upon 
them from Slanes Castle.** 


As for nature in its less wild aspects, Boswell abounds in refer- 
ences which indicate that the Doctor was not wholly apathetic 
to it. The reader of the Tour to the Hebrides and the Journey 
te the Western Islands of Scotland is well aware of Johnson’s 
harping on the treelessness of the Scottish islands. In fact, 
Johnson seems to have had a particular preference for trees. 
He told Boswell, “ Were I a rich man, I would propagate all 
kinds of trees that will grow in the open air.” *’ Before his visit 
to Scotland, he wrote to Boswell, “ My eye is gradually growing 
stronger; and I hope will be able to take some delight in the 
survey of a Caledonian loch.” ** He regretted that during the 
year 1780 he “ hardly saw a green field.” *° Sometimes he “ con- 
trived to amuse his solitary hours,” according to Boswell, by 
“watering and pruning a vine.” *° “ Having a garden,” he 
said, “is a great pleasure,” *’ though he himself had none. 
He even went so far as to speak of “a magnificence like that 
ascribed to Chinese plantation.” ° 

As soon as he could afford to do so, Johnson began his travels. 
His tour to the Hebrides, and the terror and grandeur of nature 
which it revealed to him, have already been alluded to. He had 
a lively curiosity to see strange lands and strange customs, 


°5 Wks. 8. 250. 


8° Wks. 8. 223. 8° Bos. 3. 442. 
87 Bos. 2. 168. °° Bos. 3. 398. 
88 Bos. 2. 264. *1 Bos. 3. 292. 


°? Bos. 4. 60. See also his praise of Thomson, whose descriptions bring before us 
“the whole magnificence of Nature, whether pleasing or dreadful” (Life of 
Thomson) ; his praise of Shakespeare for being “ an exact surveyor of the inanimate 
world” (Wks. 2. 111); and “He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of 
nature ...” (Rambler 5). Cf. Osgood, Selections, pp. xli-xliii. 
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another aspect of his diversitarianism; and what he could not 
see for himself he read about. Boswell tells how the mention 
of a famous Scot “led us to talk of the Western Islands of 
Scotland, to visit which he expressed a wish that then appeared 
to be a very romantick fancy, which I little thought would be 
afterwards realised.” ** His French tour, and the diary he kept 
while in France, have been mentioned above. To Boswell he 
wrote, “ Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the Hebri- 
des, but it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor 
affords so many opportunities of remark.” ** According to 
Langton, “At the time when his pension was granted to him, 
he said .. . ‘Had this happened twenty years ago, I should 
have gone to Constantinople to learn Arabick, as Pococke 
did.’” °° The East, indeed, seems to have had a peculiar fasci- 
nation for him. He wrote to Mrs. Thrale: “If I had money 
enough, what would I do? ...I pnight go to Cairo, and down 
the Red Sea to Bengal, and take a ramble to India. Would 
this be better than building and planting? It would surely give 
more variety to the eye, and more amplitude to the mind.” °° 
China seems to have been his favorite of the Eastern countries: 

He talked with an uncommon animation of travelling into distant 
countries; that the mind was enlarged by it, and that an acquisi- 
tion of dignity of character was derived from it. He expressed a 
particular enthusiasm with respect to visiting the wall of China. I 
[Boswell] catched it for the moment, and said I really believed I 
should go and see the wall of China had I not children, of whom it 
was my duty to take care. “ Sir, (said he,) by doing so, you would 
do what would be of importance in raising your children to emi- 
nence. There would be a lustre reflected upon them from your spirit 
and curiosity. They would be at all times regarded as the children 


of a man who had gone to visit the wall of China. I am serious, 
Sar.” * 


He furnished Sir William Chambers with a “ few lines of intro- 
duction ” for his Chinese Architecture, it will be remembered.*® 
He was interested in Captain Cook’s voyages, and had been in 
company with Omai, of whose conduct he approved because 


°8 Bos. 1. 450. 

°4 Bos. 2. 387. °° Letters 1. 347. 

5 Bos. 4. 27-28. ®7 Bos. 3. 269. 

°8 Bos. 4. 187-188 and note. For other references to China see Bos. 1. 136 
(Chinese stories from Du Halde); 2. 55; 4. 60 (Chinese plantation) . 


+ 
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it was not savage. Johnson had read a great deal of travel. 


literature, and spoke authoritatively of it. His first published 
work was a translation of Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia, which 
country he made the locale of his Rasselas, though that story 
has little of the Abyssinian in it besides its background.*° 

In religion, Johnson was a staunch Anglican, but there is 
something Methodistical in his extreme piety. On one occa- 
sion, Boswell “talked of preaching, and of the great success 
which those called methodists have.” Said Johnson: 
Sir, it is owing to their expressing themselves in a plain and familiar 
manner, which is the only way to do good to the common people, 
and which clergymen of genius and learning ought to do from a 
principle of duty, when it is suited to their congregations; a practice, 
for which they will be praised by men of sense. ... Sir, when 
your Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, religion will soon 
decay in that country.’ 


Boswell points out, quite correctly, that the disposition of mind 
characteristic of the Methodists was “ not a novelty, or peculiar 
to any sect, but has been, and still may be found, in many 
Christians of every denomination.” Continuing, he says: 
“ Johnson himself was, in a dignified manner, a Methodist. In 
his Rambler, No. 110, he mentions with respect ‘the whole 
discipline of regulated piety’; and in his ‘ Prayers and Medi- 
tations,’ many instances occur of his anxious examination into 
his spiritual state.” *°* We should expect Johnson thoroughly 
to disapprove of everything and everybody connected with 
Methodism, with its stress on enthusiasm; such was not, how- 
ever, the case, for, to cite the most obvious instance, he ad- 
mired and respected John Wesley, and gave the tuft-hunting 
Boswell a letter of introduction to him.'* 


°° See also Bos. 4. 257 (reference to Burton’s Books, some of them works of 
travel); Bos. 1. 89 (curiosity agreeably and uscfully employed “in examining the 
laws and customs of foreign nations ”’); and G. B. Hill’s essay on Johnson’s travels 
and love of traveling, showing, in opposition to Macaulay, how “ardent and 
elevated was the curiosity with which Johnson’s mind was possessed” (Bos. 3. 
449-459, Appendix B). Other references to travel literature: Bos. 2. 55 (Bell’s 
Travels and Du Halde’s Account of China); 2. 175-176 (Coryat); 2. 345-346 
(Twiss’s Travels in Spain, Keysler, Blainville, Addison); 2. 337 (writers of travels 
“more defective than any other writers”); 3. 235-236 (Thicknesse’s Travels); 3. 
271-272 (Pennant); 3. 356 (modern travelers superior to ancient because more 
accurate; Stanyan, Brydone). 

109 Bos. 1. 458-459. 


101 Bos. 1. 458, note. 102 Bos. 3. 394. 
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THOMAS PYLES 211 


Boswell, who probably exaggerates it somewhat, has many 
references to Johnson’s meijancholy. Affected melancholy, such 
as for example, the youthful Thomas Warton’s, is often a ro- 
mantic characteristic. Johnson’s melancholy, inherited from his 
father, and carrying with it a harrowing fear of death and a fear 
of insanity only slightly less intense, was, like his indolence, 
constitutional; and, though not romantic in itself, indicates a 
temperament highly susceptible to certain phases of roman- 
ticism. 

There was a streak of sentimentality in Dr. Johnson, but it 
was far beneath the surface and never verged on the sloppy. 
His liking for domestic tragedy because it laid hold upon the 
heart has already been mentioned in another connection. Mrs. 
Thrale-Piozzi records that he burst into tears when he would 
try to repeat the “ Dies irae, Dies illa ” and came to the stanza 
ending “Tantus labor non sit cassus ”; “ which sensibility I 
used to quote against him when he would inveigh against devo- 
tional poetry, and protest that all religious verses were cold 
and feeble, and unworthy the subject.”’* He _ preferred 
Richardson to Fielding because Richardson’s characters were 
characters of nature, whereas Fielding’s were characters of man- 
ners, explaining that “characters of manners are very enter- 
taining; but they are to be understood, by a more superficial 
observer, than characters of nature, where a man must dive into 
the recesses of the human heart.” *** “ Sir, there is more knowl- 
edge of the heart in one letter of Richardson’s than in all ‘ Tom 
Jones.’ ”” When the gentleman with whom he was talking pro- 
tested that Richardson was very tedious, Johnson replied: 
“Why, Sir, if you were to read Richardson for the story, your 
impatience would be so much fretted that you would hang 
yourself. But you must read him for the sentiment, and con- 
sider the story as only giving occasion to the sentiment.” *° 
Notwithstanding his low opinion of Fielding, he thought highly 
of Amelia, in which the hero’s goodness consists largely of bene- 
volence. “ He told us, he read Fielding’s Amelia through, with- 
out stopping,” Boswell records.’ On another occasion he 


*°8 Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1897), 1. 284. 
4 Bos, 2. 48-49. 


25 Bos. 2. 175. 106 Bos. 3. 43. 
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declared that “ Fielding’s Amelia was the most pleasing heroine 
of all romances.’ Johnson’s Jacobitism was a sentimental 
sort of devotion to a lost cause, and was just about as sincere 
and profound as most sentimental devotions. 

It must by now be apparent, I hope, that Dr. Johnson had 
much in common with the romanticists who were to follow hin, 
and that he was, like others, very frequently in sharp dis- 
agreement with widely accepted neo-classic canons. Born in 
any age, Johnson would have stood for restraint and common 
sense and splendid sanity; possibly he would have condemned 
much of the work of the romanticists who were to succeed his 
generation, but we have seen that he also condemned much 
of the critical dogma fashionable in his day. It is, indeed, 
difficult to escape the conclusion that Samuel Johnson, with 
his delightfully youthful spirit, his love of young people and 
gay colors, and his dislike of much that was rigid and formal, 
would have found life quite agreeable, as agreeable, that is, as 
life can ever be for a man with a profound congenital melan- 
choly, had he been born fifty years later than he was. We have 
seen that he valued impulse, native genius, and invention 
much more highly than imitation and the rules of art. Pas- 
sionate and impetuous by nature, he had himself the emotional 
equipment for a first-rate romanticist—but a romanticist with 
a very strong “ inner check.” He was, however, in many ways 
so complex a person that it is dangerous to try to affix any label 
to him—save, perhaps, SAMUEL JOHNSON, “a man _ whose 
talents, acquirements, and virtues were so extraordinary, that 
the more his character is considered the more he will be 
regarded by the present age, and by posterity, with admiration 
and reverence.” 


University of Oklahoma. 


107 John. Misc. 1. 297. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL 


By Rosrert GALE Noyes 


English novels of the eighteenth-century contain a body of 
criticism of the drama and stage which has hitherto been unex- 
plored. The fascination exerted by the theatre led many writers, 
from the very beginning of the novel, as one of the most inter- 
esting diversions which life affords, to take their characters to 
the London pleasure-gardens and play-houses, to display in 
action the manners of folk there, and to criticize the plays and 
the actors. In an investigation of two hundred and fifty novels 
dating from Pamela in 1740 to 1780, the year after David 
Garrick’s death, I have unearthed criticism of repertory, acting, 
and audiences of a much more lively and informal nature than 
one finds in the professional dramatic criticism of the Age of 
Johnson. Actual reviewing of current theatrical performances 
in the daily newspapers did not start until the series of reviews 
(probably by Arthur Murphy) in The London Chronicle in 
1757—and even then reviewing was so sporadic that any other 
sources of information about the state of the stage provide 
valuable evidence concerning dramatic fare and public taste. 
The epistolary novels in particular (and half of the novels from 
1740 to 1780 were epistolary) offered a natural opportunity for 
characters to write to their friends about their adventures at 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden, and we find delightful re-crea- 
tions of the scenes before and behind the footlights in these 
informal accounts based on actual visits to the playhouses. Just 
as the dramatists of the period criticized the contemporary 
novel in such plays as the elder George Colman’s pleasant 
satirical farce, Polly Honeycombe (1760), or Sheridan’s Rivals 
(1775) (in which Lydia Languish was obliged on the approach 
of Mrs. Malaprop to fling Peregrine Pickle under the toilet) , 
so the novelist reviewed the work of writers of stage-plays. 
Novelists, indeed, have always done so. After her marriage 
Pamela discusses in detail performances of Ambrose Philips’s 
Distressed Mother and Steele’s Tender Husband. In Tom Jones 
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Partridge and Tom attend a performance of Hamlet, with Gar- 
rick as the melancholy Dane. The Bertram children at Mans- 
field Park are busily engaged in an abortive performance of 
Lovers’ Vows by Kotzebue and Mrs. Inchbald. Wilhelm Meister 
reviews Hamlet. The heroine of Villette, Lucy Snowe, attends a 
performance by the great Rachel, during which, for good 
romantic measure, the wonderful Charlotte Bronté sets the 
theatre on fire. James Joyce includes a discussion of Hamlet 
in Ulysses. For the present study I have selected passages 
illustrating the history of Shakespeare’s plays during that great 
age of English acting, when nightly one might behold the 
artistry of James Quin, David Garrick, George Ann Bellamy, 
Kitty Clive, Mrs. Yates, and Hannah Pritchard. 

So far as the general attitude towards Shakespeare is con- 
cerned, one finds the novelists indulging in adulation in accord- 
ance with the customary streams of eighteenth-century Shake- 
spearean criticism. They praise the naturalness of the sweet 
swan, noting that he did not follow the rules but was great 
despite his lack of blotting, comparing him with his great rival, 
Ben Jonson, and sometimes decrying the efforts of editors, com- 
mentators, and “improvers.” The beginnings of Shakespear- 
olatry are manifest as well, during the years which led to the 
Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford in 1769. Clear anticipations 
of the impressionism of the romantic critics of the next age are 
to be found, too. Some of these matters require illustration. 

At the very beginning of the new literary type that artful 
jade Pamela, omniscient by a kind of divine intuition, is told by 
Mr. B., while she is reviewing some plays in a letter to her 
“dear sister’ Lady Davers, that “one play of our celebrated 
Shakespeare will give infinitely more pleasure to a sensible mind 
than a dozen English-Italian operas.” Somewhat later, another 
housemaid, the heroine of The History of Betty Barnes (1753), 
who enjoys a success-story and who, like Pamela, marries a 
gentleman, is expected by her new acquaintances in polite life 
to be ignorant of the ways of society. “ What in the name of 
wonder could she find to talk of? no plays! no cards! these two 
charming topics furnish conversation for half the tea tables in 
England.” But her inherent good taste surprises everybody: 
“ Shakespeare, Otway, and Rowe she well understood, and by 
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a happy memory could instantly recollect their several beauties, 
while most of those who hoped to divert themselves with her 
ignorance, shewed their own, by prefering [sic] the improba- 
bilities of farce, and the absurdities of pantomime to the produc- 
tions of these great authors.” * 

Comparisons of the “ Spanish great galleon ” Jonson and the 

“English man-of-war ” Shakespeare were common enough in 
the eighteenth century. They almost invariably made the con- 
trast between Ben’s art and observance of the rules and Shake- 
speare’s untutored genius and pursuit of nature.’ The view of 
Sarah Fielding and Jane Collier in The Cry: A New Dramatic 
Fable (1754) is typical: in a long comparative analysis of the 
two greatest Elizabethan dramatists they observe that the 
“surly laureat ” Ben, envious of his friend, “left behind him 
a very good receipt, which gloomy malice may ever make use 
of, to pull down a bright contemporary genius. . . . By making 
the most glaring shew of his own learning, he endeavoured to 
fix the highest admiration on himself; casting at the same time 
an imputation on Shakespear, for want of learning.” * The lady 
authors accuse Ben of “ malevolence and impudence of heart.” 
After Shakespear had nourish’d in his breast this young and venom- 
ous snake, now grown to maturity, and warm’d by his friendly 
bosom, Ben Johnson, like himself, that is, like one who profess’d so 
much of genius as to make him grasp at the fame of having all, 
spurn’d at his generous benefactor, caught the ears of the multitude 
by sharp expressions against him, and endeavoured to throw all the 
obstacles he could invent in the way of Shakespear's race to the 
goal of fame. But Shakespear could never be provoked to return 
such paltry spite; he, like the strong mastiff, steadily pass’d by the 
whiffling cur, unheeding of his yelpings.* 
Some praise of Ben follows, but the audience to whom the 
criticism is addressed will not agree blindly to “ admire Shake- 
speare, because she [Portia] thought proper to puff him off as 
something so very extraordinary.” A decade earlier, Sarah, in 
The Adventures of David Simple, had analyzed the laborious- 
ness of Jonson, who “ can by no means be admitted into any 
Competition with Shakespear.” ® 


+2, 294-295. Place of publication London unless otherwise noted. 

*See my Ben Jonson on the English Stage, 1660-1776 (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), 
pp. 19-25. 

*1. 168. “1. 164. 5 2d ed., 1. 162. 
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The artlessness of Shakespeare is described in Charles John- 
stone’s Chrysal; or, The Adventures of a Guinea (1765) , in the 
year of Samuel Johnson’s great Preface to Shakespeare. The 
guinea reposes in the pocket of a theatrical-manager who is 
busily rejecting the work of a poet for his ignorance of the 
dramatic laws: 

“T am very loth to find fault, Sir!” (answered my master). 


“But you seem to be utterly unacquainted with all the 
laws of the drama.” 


“The laws of the drama! they are but art; I write from 
nature. These laws have been long laid aside. Shake- 
spear wrote without laws.” 


“So much the worse. But he is a dangerous example to 
imitate. The local, temporary laws of the antient drama 
are laid aside, it is true; but not the immutable, general 
laws of propriety, and reason.” © 


The author proceeds to praise his own composition, noting that 
the chief fault of modern plays, lack of business, is not the fault 
of his drama: “ There is a ghost, and a battle; and a king de- 
thron’d. Business enough and enough, I am sure.” The man- 
ager wisely observes that ghosts and battles must be treated 
by a “ master in the art,” while the unhappy poet bursts into 
tears and leaves the critical presence in a deflated Shakespear- 
ean mood. 

The French rules, the stock-in-trade of contemporary 
writers of Augustan tragedies of the Cato school, are discussed 
with point during a comparison of the French and British 
stages in William Chaignean’s History of Jack Connor (1753), 
where the author notes that Shakespeare’s “ Imagination was 
not confin’d by the Rules of Aristotle,’ and adds that such 
English writers as follow the new French models may be “ more 
regular in Unity, Time, and Place,” but “I am sorry to say, 
their Fire is not bright, nor will their Heat last so long.” The 
author is quite definitely opposed to observance of the unities: 
“ If twenty-four hours [sic] business can be shewn in so short a 
time [three hours], we may as well have twenty-four Years.” ‘ 
This subject is pursued by Richard Graves in his delightful 
satire on the evangelicals, The Spiritual Quixote (1773). He 


*$. 218. 7 Qd ed., 1. 204. 
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introduces his hero, Geoffrey Wildgoose, to a strolling player. 
After admitting his admiration for Garrick (‘ almost the only 
Actor I have ever met with, who keeps sight of Nature in his 
action, and kas brought her back upon the stage’) , Geoffrey 
professes himself “ an enemy to all Theatrical Entertainments; 
and even to Shakespeare himself, in some respects.” In protest, 
the player, “ quite an idolater of Shakespear,” inspired to his 
profession by “having seen Mr. Garrick play Hamlet and 
Othello two or three times,” cries out: 

“Oh! Sir, ...I must not hear a word against our venerable 
Patriarch and great founder of the English Drama. I will allow 
every objection that you can imagine against him. I will forgive 
Ben Jonson his malignant wish, ‘ that, instead of one line, he had 
blotted out a thousand.’ I will not pull Voltaire by the nose 
(though he deserves it), for calling his Tragedies monstrous Farces. 
I will grant the Frenchman, he has offended against the laws of 
Aristotle and Boileau, and slighted the unities of action, time, and 
place; that, upon some occasions, he abounds in mixt metaphors, 
and uses some harsh expressions, which the age he lived in might 
tolerate, and which are become venerable only by their antiquity. 
But read one act, or even one scene, in Hamlet, Othello, or Macbeth, 
and all these trifling criticisms disperse like mists before the orient 

8 
sun. 


The eighteenth-century editors and annotators of Shake- 
speare, together with literary vandals who sought to regularize 
or rewrite his plays, do not meet with unqualified praise. 
Herbert Laurence in The Life and Adventures of Common 
Sense (1769) wrote: “Every One knows how strangely the 
Commentators upon Shakespear and others have blotted out 
Beauties, introdue’d Deformities, and restor’d the true Reading 
(as they call it) which the Authors never wrote, nor probably 
never thought of.”’° He alludes to Garrick as “that great 
Master of the Passions to whom every one listens with pro- 
found attention, and to those excellent Abilities Shakespear is 
more obliged than to all the Editors, Critics, Commentators or 
Theatrical Performers that ever exhibited themselves or their 
Works to the Public.” *® Similar praise of Garrick’s acting as 
the most eloquent and revelatory commentary on the plays was 
repeated in the anonymous novel The Correspondents, An 


19. 30. 
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Original Novel; in a Series of Letters (1775) , where the author 
observes that “Shakespeare . . . owes most of his fame to the 
singular advantage of a practical commentator, and must cer- 
tainly be content to divide his laurels with Garrick.” ™ 

The popularity of revivals of the older dramatists, for which 
Garrick and George Colman were chiefly responsible in the 
fifties and ’sixties, was noted by Oliver Goldsmith in The Vicar 
of Wakefield (1766). That dear parson, having met a strolling 
player with his cart full of scenes and other theatrical furniture, 
queries the poor actor about the condition of the stage. “I 
demanded who were . . . the Drydens and Otways of the day.” 


“TI fancy, Sir,” cried the player, “few of our modern 
dramatists would think themselves much honoured by 
bemg compared to the writers you mention. Dryden and 
Rowe’s manner, Sir, are quite out of fashion! Our taste 
has gone back a whole century; Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and 
all the plays of Shakespeare are the only things that go 
down.” 


“ How,” cried I, “is it possible the present age can be 
pleased with that antiquated dialect, that obsolete 
humour, those overcharged characters, which abound in 
the works you mention? ” 


“ Sir,” returned my companion, “ the public think nothing 
about dialect, or humour, or character, for that is none of 
their business; they only go to be amused, and find them- 
selves happy when they can enjoy a pantomime under the 
sanction of Jonson’s or Shakespeare’s name.” ?* 


With regard to the individual plays considered by the novel- 
ists, the accounts may be arranged according to the usual divi- 
sion into comedies, histories, and tragedies. Of the comedies, 
although a dozen were constantly in repertory at the theatres, 
there is strikingly little notice, but one must remember a signi- 
ficant aspect of the age’s curious criticisms of Shakespeare: the 
conviction that nothing much could be said for his comedies of 
love. In 1756 Garrick reduced to afterpieces A Midswmmer- 
Night’s Dream as The Fairies, The Taming of the Shrew as 
Catherine and Petruchio, and The Winter’s Tale as Florizel and 
Perdita. In the same year he made an operatic version of The 
Tempest. One would expect mention of Garrick’s Benedick; 


=P: 18. 72 Ch. 18. 
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the role, which he revived in 1748, was never absent at Drury 
Lane so long as he could play it. For the comedies there are 
actually notices in the novels of two: The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and As You Like It. The excellence of James Quin as 
the fat knight is noted by his friend Smollett in Peregrine Pickle 
(1751). During his trip to the Continent Peregrine meets a 
Knight of Malta who is somewhat of an authority on the state 
of the French and English stages. This connoisseur does not 
wholly approve of Quin. After castigating his Richard II and 
Brutus, he admits that “ this man . . . is an admirable Falstaff 
[and] exhibits the character of the Eighth Henry to the life.” ** 
In the anonymous picaresque novel, Memoirs of an Oxford 
Scholar (1756) , we read that after the Oxford boy has left the 
university and arrived in London, “ The first Place we pro- 
ceeded to was the Playhouse in Covent-Garden, to see inimi- 
table Falstaff, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, perform’d by 
Mr. Quin. I was indeed entertained.” ** When the play was 
done, he and an acquaintance adjourned to a tavern in the 
neighborhood, where they drank, broke dishes, and became gen- 
erally disorderly. In The Expedition of Humphry Clinker 
(1771) Jerry Melford, writing to his Oxford friend, Sir Watkin 
Phillips, describes Quin’s wit, good breeding, and companion- 
ship. Even that genial misanthrope Matthew Bramble likes the 
actor: 
T’other day, the conversation turning upon Shakespeare, I could 
not help saying, with some emotion, that I would give an hundred 
guineas to see Mr. Quin act the part of Falstaff; upon which, turn- 
ing to me with a smile, “ And I would give a thousand, young 
gentleman (said he) that I could gratify your longing.” My uncle 
and he [Quin] are perfectly agreed in their estimate of life; which 
Quin says, would stink in his nostrils, if he did not steep it in 
claret. *5 

As You Like It, saved to the stage by four great Rosalinds— 
Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs. Yates— 
receives pleasant consideration from the anonymous author of 


18 Ed. W. E. Henley (New York, 1900), 2. 20. The influence of Shakespeare on 
Smollett was great. See G. M. Kahrl, “ The Influence of Shakespeare on Smollett,” 
in The Parrott Presentation Volume (Princeton, 1935), pp. 399-420. 
ver. OF. 

*®8 World’s Classics edition, 1936, pp. 57-58. 
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The Correspondents, An Original Novel, in a Series of Letters 
(1775) , in a letter on the theatrical taste of one of his [?her] 
characters, whose admiration for Shakespeare arises from the 
sound reflection of human life which he finds in the bard, de- 
spite strained probability in Shakespeare’s events. 


My attention is wholly engaged by the innumerable strokes 
of truth and nature in his characters. How amiable, how 
interesting are some of these! I am not going to write a 
panegyric on this immortal bard, but I shall for ever love 
and honour his memory, because he is the only poet 

. . Who has delineated to perfection the character of a 
female friend. Now, if to this some manly critic should 
wittily object, that Shakespeare created many imaginary 
beings, I will readily allow that, because it does not affect 
this character. We wonder at the fairies, at the witches, at 
Ariel, at Caliban, but do we wonder at Celia? No, she is 
generally passed over with inattention, which alone is 
sufficient to prove that the character is not uncommon, 
at least not wnnatural: but it often proves more, it proves 
a slowness in discovering the beauties of this matchless 
writer. 


Pray, pray, ...let us do justice to my favourite 
heroine: while David and Jonathan, Pylades and Orestes, 
Damon and Pythias, are so triumphantly held up on your 
side, let us at least erect one standard of friendship on 


our own, and inscribe it with the names of Celia and 
Rosalind.'¢ 


The author proceeds to sketch the fortitude, constancy, and 
cheerfulness of Celia, observes that “the play in general 
abounds with moral, poetical, dramatic, and _ sentimental 
beauties,” and admits that “ one Shakesperian touch of nature 
and sentiment ” affects him more than “ the most florid and im- 
passioned speeches ” of other writers. 

The chronicle histories received more attention than the 
comedies, but for them, too, the material is rather slight in 
comparison with the frequency of commentaries on the great 
tragedies. Authors of novels were particularly impressed with 
Richard III and Henry 1V. For the latter play there are no 
descriptions of actual performances at the theatres, but the play 
was nevertheless held in high esteem. Drury Lane had no 


10 Pp, 27-32. 
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Falstaff, and for ten years the two parts of Henry IV were acted 
hardly at all at that house, until Love restored all three Falstaff 
plays there. James Quin acquired fame for his performance as 
Richard at Covent Garden, although he receives little praise 
from a French connoisseur who discusses the English stage with 
Peregrine Pickle: 


Yet one of your gracioso’s I cannot admire, in all the 
characters he assumes. His utterance is a continual sing- 
song, like the chanting of vespers, and his action resembles 
that of heaving ballast into the hold of a ship. In his out- 
ward deportment, he seems to have confounded the ideas 
of dignity and insolence of mien; acts the crafty, cool, 
designing Crookback, as a loud, shallow, blustering Hector. 


The critic continues with an analysis of Quin’s Brutus, which, 
for lack of later mention of Julius Caesar may be included here: 


In the character of the mild patriot, Brutus, he loses all 
temper and decorum; nay, so ridiculous is the behaviour of 
him and Cassius at their interview, that setting foot to 
foot, and grinning at each other, with the aspect of two 
cobblers enraged, they thrust their left sides together with 
repeated shocks, that the hilts of their swords may clash for 
the entertainment of the audience, as if they were a couple 
of Merry Andrews, endeavouring to raise the laugh of the 
vulgar, on some scaffold at Bartholomew Fair. The despair 
of a great man, who falls a sacrifice to the infernal practices 
of a subtle traitor, that enjoyed his confidence, this Eng- 
lish AZsopus represents, by beating his own forehead, and 
bellowing like a bull; and, indeed, in almost all his most 
interesting scenes, performs such strange shakings of 
the head, and other antic gesticulations, that, when I 
first saw him act, I imagined the poor man laboured under 
that paralytical disorder, which is known by the name of 
St. Vitus’s dance. . . . He has recourse to such violence 
of affected agitation, as imposes upon the undiscerning 
spectator, but, to the eye of taste, evinces him a mere 
player of that class whom your admired Shakespeare 
justly compares to nature’s journeyman tearing a passion 
to rags. ... The Chevalier, perceiving Peregrine a little 
irritated at what he had said, asked pardon for the liberty 
he had taken in censuring the English players, . . . assur- 
ing him that . . . he thought the theatre of London much 
better supplied with actors than that of Paris.’7 


*7 Tobias Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, ed. W. E. Henley (New York, 1900), 2. 
20-22, 
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Performance of the role of the Crookback was one of Gar- 
rick’s greatest triumphs. The anonymous Memoirs of Sir 
Charles Goodville (1753), an epistolary novel in which the 
letters are dated 1742, the year after Garrick’s first trial of 
Richard, gives an interesting review of an early performance of 
the “ famous new Performer ” at Goodman’s Fields: 


I shall take this Occasion, of discharging the Promise, I made some 
Time since, in giving you an Account, of the new Performer, whose 
Name is not yet known, at the Theatre in Goodman’s-Fields. His 
Stature is low, I think, too low, for the Stage, his Voice, round, full, 
and manly; but not strong in Proportion; for, toward the fifth Act, 
he grew hoarse—though, possibly, that might be occasioned by 
Inexperience, and not judging the proper Modulation. He has vast 
Spirit in his Manner, and Countenance, which is greatly assisted, 
by a quick piercing Eye, of which he often makes a judicious Use, 
as indeed, of every other Feature, which seem all calculated, for the 
expressing, not only the Impetuosity and Fire, of Richard’s Nature, 
but the Artifice, and Hypocrisy of it. His Action is less constrained, 
and awkward, than could be imagined, from a new Performer; and 
to me, it was manifest, great Time, and Care had been taken, to 
digest every minute Action, and Accent; though great Force of 
Genius, shewed itself, through a too precise pedantic Use, of throw- 
ing in Art, where Nature alone, should do the Business, he promises, 
in my opinion, to be a distinguished Player—Thus much, at present, 
for his Talents in Richard—since when, I saw him in a pert, flashy 
Character, in a Play, wrote upon the Novel, called Pamela... . If 
the Tragi-Comic Genius continues his Progress, the Town will be 
much obliged to the Proprietor of that Theatre, for so judiciously 
distinguishing, and giving Encouragement, to such promising merit. 

. I purpose making as frequent Visits, to that Theatre, as my 
Affairs will admit; when this new Adventurer, sets off either the 
Tragic or Comic Drama.’® ° 


In his novel Matrimony (1755) John Shebbeare could think 
of no more fitting illustration of astonishment than “ Mr. Gar- 
rick in King Richard, when he wakes from his Dream,” ** that 
is, in the third scene of the fifth act, when the ghosts of eleven of 
his victims appear to him. Eleven years later, the unknown 
author of the picaresque Adventures of Jack Wander (1766) 
introduces his hero to a Welsh strolling player, Mr. Jones, who 
confesses that he has often played Richard III and The Lying 
Valet for only sixpence. Jones conducts Jack Wander to a 


18 1, 259-261, Letter 26. 


1° od ed., 1. 40. 
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meeting of comedians in London, during which we are given 
some information regarding the makeup of Richard: 


We follow’d him up stairs into a room full of young fellows, paid 
our quota, and sat down; when a monstrous figure stalk’d from 
behind a screen, whose upper lip and eyebrows were daub’d with 
lamp-black and oil; we found by a soliloquy he utter’d, that he 
represented the tyrant Richard, while he pronounc’d some words in 
an accent hedious [sic] at his person: a young man who sat near 
us, finding we laugh’d at this singular appearance, whisper’d us, did 
you ever see such action! gentlemen, did you ever hear such a 
voice! very shocking indeed, says Jones.”° 


That Henry IV was a familiar and favorite play is evidenced 
by fairly frequent allusions to Falstaff, Hotspur, and Ancient 
Pistol. For instance, Henry Fielding describes Parson Trulliber 
as ““ one of the largest men you should see, and could have acted 
the part of Sir John Falstaff without stuffing,” ** while in 
Thomas Bridges’s Adventures of a Bank-Note (1770) the bank- 
note was unwilling to “ cut as bad a figure as the starv’d apothe- 
cary in Romeo and Juliet would, should they stuff him with 
cushions, and oblige him to personate sir John Falstaff.” ** The 
motto (somewhat misquoted) of the hero of The Life and 
Memoirs of Mr. Ephraim Tristram Bates, Commonly called 
Corporal Bates, A Broken-hearted Soldier (1756) was that of 
Ancient Pistol: “Si Fortune me tormento, spera me contento.”** 
Pistol’s bombastic jargon, well known through Theophilus 
Cibber’s portrayal of the role, appears in Roderick Random 
(1748), during a scene in which that practical joker orders 
Ranter, an actor, to jump over a sword held three feet from the 
floor: 


Instead of complying with my command, he snatched his hat and 
hanger, and assuming the looks, swagger, and phrase of Pistol, burst 
into the following exclamation: ‘ Ha! must I then perform inglori- 
ous prank of sylvan ape in mountain forest caught! Death rock 
me asleep, abridge my doleful days, and lay my head in fury’s lap. 
Have we not Hiren here? *4 


P.. 157. 
* The History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews, 1742, Book 2, chapter 14 
221, 4-5. 

*° 1. 39. Compare 2 Henry IV, 2. 4. line 195. 

*4Ch. 46. Compare 2 Henry IV, 2. 4. lines 173, 189, 211. 
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At this point Roderick applied his sword to the player’s pos- 
teriors with such success that his victim vanished in a 


twinkling. 


It is perhaps only natural that the tragedies of Shakespeare, 
in a great age of tragic acting, attracted most attention from 
the novelists. Allusions to Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear, and Macbeth are so frequent that one can select only the 
most telling passages. Antony and Cleopatra receives no men- 
tion, for the age of Garrick preferred Dryden’s All for Love. 
Since David Garrick himself was chiefly responsible as actor 
and manager for the excellence of Shakespearean productions, 
we may first of all comment upon the novelists’ appreciation of 
the “little man.” “ Courtney Melmoth” (Samuel J. Pratt) in 
The Pupil of Pleasure (1776) sums the general attitude of the 
era towards Garrick’s acting, when his hero, Philip Sedley, a 
gentleman who bases his conduct on Lord Chesterfield’s letters, 
writes to a friend: “ In a word then, Thornton, what our Gar- 
rick is to Shakespeare, I am resolved to be to Chesterfield,—the 


living comment, upon the dead text.” *° 


By 1757 Garrick’s 


repute was so great that Edward Kimber made him the hero 
of his roman a clef, The Juvenile Adventures of David Ranger, 
Esq. In the most colorful passages of this interesting story we 
observe Ranger redeeming the theatre, rescuing the profession 
of acting from disgraceful repute, and introducing performers 


“e 


whose natural abilities and talents were adapted to the parts 


they exhibited and who were in private life inoffensive and 
amiable.” °° “Those dramatick productions, which do honour 
to our nation and language, were revived, and the immortal 
Shakespear shone with that lustre and fire that none but a 
Ranger could have given him.” ** Even as a lad this prodigy 


“could soliloquy [sic] with Hamlet,” and in 


« 


‘dying agonies 


. had measured every carpet in the house.” ** “ And when- 
ever Davy diverted his mama, with the softness of Romeo, 
Sophia [his schoolmaster’s daughter] was now the Juliet to 


whom he 


address’d his amorous tale.” He was “a perfect 


idolizer of Shakespear, many of whose productions he had seen 
exhibited.” *° “ Davy was lavish in his eulogies on his favourite 


*5 2d ed., 1777, 1.9. 
*° Od ed., 1757, 2. 217. ag ee 
27Q, 217-218. 202 0847. 
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poet, and said he principally admir’d that terror he was able to 
excite in many of his scenes, and particularly instanced in his 
Macbeth and Hamlet, many parts of which he repeated, with 
so just an action and accent, that the captain [a strolling 
player] was quite transported and in perfect raptures.” *° After 
the captain, who was sure that Davy would “ equal a Roscius, a 
Betterton, or a Booth,” had persuaded the lad to join his com- 
pany of strollers, the gifted tyro made his debut in a fine barn. 
After a while “the company were getting up the tragedy of 
Hamlet, in which Mr. Ranger was to personate that prince.” 
The entire town waited in expectation of the opening; crowds 
were turned away, and the receipt of the house was nearly 
seventy pounds: 

No words can describe the pleas’d surprize, the joy and rapture, 
that sat upon every countenance, when Hamlet made his appear- 
ance, in all the majestic blooming graces of that character. 
Astonishment, for some moments, kept the whole audience upon 
a pause, every one consulting the eyes of his neighbour, to see if 
he felt in the same manner with himself. At length a roar of ap- 
plause broke out, like the explosion of a blast of wind that had been 
pent up in some subterraneous cavern. ... Thus every one sat 
till near the conclusion, when Hamlet is kill’d, at which catas- 
trophe, a shrill schriek [sic] was heard from one of the middle seats, 
which proceeded from a young lady, very gaily dress’d, and who 
_— fainted in the arms of her friends, and was carried out into 
the alr. 


The audience rewarded the histrionic paragon with a gold snuff- 
box. Such, at least in fiction, was the beginning of Garrick’s 
brilliant career. The enthusiasm of this fictional audience is 
supported by a comment in Smollett’s Sir Launcelot Greaves 
(1760-1762) ; when Greaves ascended a platform to speak in a 
contest for a seat in Parliament, “ there was just such a hum- 
ming and clapping of hands as you may have heard when the 
celebrated Garrick comes upon the stage in King Lear, or King 
Richard, or any other top character.” ** And in the anonymous 
History of the Matrimonial Adventure of a Banker’s Clerk, 
with the pretended Lady Ann Frances Caroline Boothby 
(1762) we learn that “there is nothing so ungovernably im- 


petuous as excessive joy. . . . I frequently remember to have 
°° 1. 90. 
821, 154-157. 32 Ed. W. E. Henley (New York, 1900), p. 34. 


5 
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heard an impatient audience at Drury-Lane Theatre, drown the 
last and most important line of Shakespear’s speeches, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Garrick, owing entirely to their eagerness to 
applaud him.” * 

Similar adulation pursued the actor to the end of his career 
in 1776. Three years before his retirement we find a “ char- 
acter” of “the English Roscius” in Elizabeth Bonhote’s 
Rambles of Mr. Frankly (1773) : 


In what various characters has that little man appeared since he 
walked the stage!—Yet how great—with what taste and propriety 
has he appeared in each!—What applause has he justly gained! . . . 
Garrick was ever the known friend to merit . . . as a man of taste, 
worth, and sense, he has obtained the friendship of the world. As an 
actor he has shone like the sun in its meridian splendor. From his 
tongue, wit receives redoubled keenness—and the tale of misery 
sinks deep into the soul. Grateful must be the thunder of applause 
when gained by real merit—With justice we may say, that in 
Garrick Shakespeare still lives and speaks. Time has not dared to 
touch this favorite son of nature and the world. Still the youthful 
Hamlet—venerable Lear—and lively Benedict [sic], equally lay 
claim to our praise and admiration.** 





By writing chapter five of the sixteenth book of Tom Jones— 
that wonderful chapter in which Tom and Partridge behold 


Garrick as Hamlet—Henry Fielding gave other novelists the - 


idea of similarly describing the action of plays as seen through 
the eyes of their characters, noting their emotional and critical 
responses, and recreating dramatically the actual scene in the 
playhouse during the performance. For Romeo and Juliet I 
have discovered a scene no doubt inferior to Fielding’s, but one 
nevertheless possessed of considerable merit. In The History 
of Lucy Wellers. Written by a Lady (1755) , Jack Shooter, an 
ignorant but good-natured country squire, accepts the proposal 
of Lucy’s benefactress, Mrs. Goodall, that they all attend the 
theatre, “as Romeo and Juliet was that night to be acted.” 
Mr. Godfrey, Lucy’s best friend, whom she subsequently mar- 
ries, accompanies them: 

It afforded Mr. Godfrey and the ladies great diversion, to hear 
honest Jack’s remarks on that excellent performance. He seem’d 


much pleased with that merry fellow, as he call’d Mercutio, and 
commended Romeo for not standing shilly shally, but breaking his 


TEP Mt. ** (Dublin, 1773). 1. 35-36. 
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mind at once to his sweetheart:—was delighted with the conver- 
sation he held with Juliet from her chamber window; when Romeo 
mention’d his passion to the friar, said he, ‘I never saw a poor 
fellow so cut up in my life.’ At the mention of the cord ladder, he 
jogged Mr. Godfrey, and whisper’d, “‘ Now there I think the gentle- 
man is to blame; if I was he I would tarry a while, and not venture 
my neck about the young-woman.—At Mercutio’s death he was 
sadly disturb’d, and said, ’twas pity such a clever fellow should lose 
his life in a quarrel, which by what he could understand, was begun 
long ago; adding, it was the part of a christian to forget and forgive: 
all along observing, it was a foolish thing for parents to be so cross; 
and he didn’t question but they wou’d repent on’t. When they were 
married, Jack protested he wished them happy with all his heart; 
because they seem’d so much in earnest, and had such a value for 
one another. At the funeral procession, he look’d extremely solemn, 
and wished himself away, for he did not like it by any manner of 
means; twas for all the world like a burial. When he observed 
Romeo’s affliction, at the news of Julict’s death, he vented a deep 
sigh, and said, in a whisper, it grieved him to the heart, to find that 
bald-pated fellow had been so careless about the letter; for the 
young gentleman seem’d so grieved, he question’d whether he wou’d 
ever get over it. Then blamed the skinny apothecary for selling 
poison.—The meeting between the lovers among the tombs, shocked 
him prodigiously, and he burst into tears. However, recovering him- 
self, and wiping them away, he said, he was asham’d to behave so 
like a boy, but indeed he must needs say, he was vex’d for the young 
couple. Mr. Godfrey assured him there required no apology for 
discovering so laudable and humane a disposition; that the heart, 
devoid of such tender sensations, deserved the epithet of stubborn 
rather than manly. At the entertainment, Jack’s features brightned 
[sic] up; and he laugh’d at the agility of Harlequin and Columbine. 


In William Dodd’s The Sisters; or, The History of Lucy and 
Caroline Sanson (1754), Lucy is invited by Beau Leicart to 
see the Romeo of Garrick, “ that soul of fire, that wonder of 
wonders, that child and ape of nature.” ** But the Beau has 
designs on the simple country girl. Before the play they take 
supper, during which Leicart plies her with alcoholic liquors: 


85 9. 130-132. The skinniness of the apothecary is emphasized in the Memoirs of 
the Celebrated Miss Fanny M—(1759), a story similar to, but not so indecent as 
John Cleland’s Memoirs of Fanny Hill. Mr. H- describes the hardships of his 
father, who, though better in elocution than Betterton, Booth, or Wilks, “ was so 
thin as to be a figure for any part but the apothecary in Romeo, and as that play 
then never had a run of sixteen nights successively at both houses at once, he was 
obliged to give up his pretensions to acting.” (2d ed., 1759, 1. 128). Compare 
Romeo and Juliet, 5. 1, lines 69-71. 

891. 76. 
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Why should we add the rest? The experienced will soon read the 
consequences; from the raw and ignorant it may, not improperly, 
be concealed: suffice it therefore to add, they enter’d not into the 
house ‘till Juliet was preparing to drink the fatal draught, and 
silence sat closely attentive to the plaintive voice of piteous 
Bellamy." 


From the same novel we gain insight into the popularity of 
Garrick’s Romeo, which he acted in his own long-popular ver- 
sion of 1748, for the pert, airy, brisk Miss Stevens urges Caroline 
Sanson to get ready: 

“that we may be time enough for the play . . . because you know, 
if we are not at the play-house by half an hour after three we shall 
never get into the pit; for there’s no getting in after that time, when 
that little, tiddy, pretty, dapper man Mr. Garrick, my sweet Romeo, 


Oh Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo! 


how charming—I say, there’s no getting in, if one does not go soon, 
when he acts.” °° 


And then, addressing Caroline’s befriender, Mr. Jaison: 


“Lord, Mr. Jaison, ’tis Romeo and Juliet to night. Had you never 
any inclination to act? I do think now, if you would do Romeo; 
I could do Juliet vastly well. 

Give me my Romeo, ye gods; and when he’s dead— 
Stay, stay, how is it? something about stars and cutting— 

I'll cut him out in little tiddy stars, 


And he shall make the face of heaven so vastly fine, 
The birds shall sing, and think it is not day. 


Don’t you think there’s a good deal of Miss Bellamy’s manner in 
that now? ” *° : 


Romeo and Juliet fell off at Drury Lane when Garrick, 
Spranger Barry, and Mrs. Cibber became too old to look their 
famous characters. Barry’s Romeo (or at least the decay of it) 
is noted in the anonymous Edward. A Novel (1774), when 
Louisa writes from Ireland: “Our plays are but indifferently 
performed. ... Ah, alas! poor Barry, he is no more that 
Romeo, so universally admired; age has made sad ruin there.” *° 
Appropriately enough, perhaps, this tragedy was a utilitarian 


*7'7).-80; 881, 237-238. 
8° 1, 238-239. Compare Romeo and Juliet, 2. 2, line 33; 3, 2, lines 21-25. 
oP. 2. 
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vehicle for those minded towards love or seduction, for in The 
Invisible Spy (1755) , of unknown authorship, Selima writes to 
her friend Belinda that one of her pursuers, Dorantes, 


begg’d I would favour him with my company to the Theatre in 
Drury-Lane, where he had already sent a servant to keep places in 
the box;—I consented, and went with him in the chariot,—the play 
was Romeo and Juliet;—he apply’d all the tender things spoke by 
the former of these lovers to his own passion, and press’d my hand 
with a vehemence of fondness, whenever he had an opportunity of 
doing so unperceiv’d by the audience.*! 


Lovelace had, of course, taken Clarissa Harlowe to the play- 
house, in hopes of breaking down her resistance, and it is 
possibly interesting to note that the divine girl had found in the 
little library arranged for her at Mrs. Sinclair’s house of ill fame, 
the plays of Steele, Rowe, and Shakespeare. 

On the tragedy of Hamlet I shall be modestly brief, for I have 
no gems to cast into the Serbonian bog of Hamlet criticism. It 
is notable that the most famous of all the tragedies escaped all 
re-writing until Garrick, taking Voltaire’s attack on it seriously, 
tried in 1772 to make it more regular. There is no published 
version of this alteration. The wonderful interpretation of 
Hamlet by Garrick, one of the marvels of the age, accounts for 
its constant inclusion in the repertory at Drury Lane. Every 
schoolboy knows the masterly scene (too long to reproduce) of 
Tom Jones and Partridge at Garrick’s performance of this most 
coveted of all dramatic roles. The scene is the best of its kind 
in any eighteenth-century novel.** But other characters in 
novels saw the English Roscius as Hamlet and wondered, as, for 
example, Gertrude Coningsby did in the anonymous History of 
Lavinia Rawlins (1756), who wrote ecstatically to her friend 
Lavinia: 

I was at the old Playhouse last Night, to see Hamlet; when that 
dear little Fellow Garrick! O! how delightfully mad was he! And, 
my Dear, there were several of the Royal Family there, I know 
them ail by Sight; and so elegantly were we Ladies drest, in the 


Front-Boxes, as would have done your Heart good to have seen us; 
but possibly I may be talking Gibberish all this while, to you, who 


12.174. 
“Henry Fielding, The History of Tom Jones, A Foundling, 1749, Book 16, 
chapter 5. 
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are a solid Country Lady, and whose only Scenes are bleak Hills, 
and dreary Valleys. Alas! my Dear, thou knowest not what Life 
means! *% 


Gibberish more worthy the name was spoken on the subject 
of Hamlet by Tabitha Bramble in Smollett’s Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker (1771). A “ nice derangement of epitaphs ” 
was to be expected when Tabitha directed her malapropisms to- 
wards dramatic criticism. At Bath, in awe of James Quin’s 
sarcastic humor, she found, we are glad to say, her caution “ no 
match for her impertinence.” 


‘Mr Gwynn (said she the other day) I was once vastly entertained 
with your playing the Ghost of Gimlet at Drury-Lane, when you 
rose up through the stage, with a white face and red eyes, and spoke 
of quails upon the frightful porcofine—Do, pray, spout a little the 
Ghost of Gimlet.’ ‘Madam (said Quin, with a glance of ineffable 
disdain) the Ghost of Gimlet is laid, never to rise again.’ Insensible 
of this check, she proceeded: ‘ Well, to be sure, you looked and 
talked so like a real ghost; and then the cock crowed so natural. I 
wonder how you could teach him to crow so exact, in the very nick 
of time; but, I suppose, he’s game—An’t he game, Mr. Gwynn?’ 
*Dunghill, madam.’— Well, dunghill, or not dunghill, he has got 
such a clear counter-tenor, that I wish I had such another at 
Brambleton-hall, to wake the maids of a morning. Do you know 
where I could find one of his brood?’ ‘ Probably in the work-house 
of St. Giles’s parish, madam; but I protest I know not his particular 
mew.—My uncle, frying with vexation, cried, ‘Good God, sister, 
how you talk! I have told you twenty times, that this gentleman’s 
name is not Gwynn.’—‘ Hoity toity, brother mine (she replied) no 
offence, I hope—Gwynn is an honourable name, of true old British 
extraction—I thought the gentleman had been come of Mrs. Helen 
Gwynn, who was of his own profession; and if so be that were the 
case, he might be of king Charles’s breed, and have royal blood in 
his veins. —‘ No, madam (answered Quin, with great solemnity) 
my mother was not a whore of such distinction.’** 


For Othello I have discovered singularly little criticism. We 
know that Garrick failed as Othello and Iago: hence the play 
was passed by for ten years at Drury Lane. It was more regu- 
larly acted at Covent Garden with Quin and Spranger Barry. 
There are, so far as I know, no descriptions of performances in 
the theatre comparable to those of Romeo and Juliet and 
Hamlet. In a satirical passage in Sarah Fielding’s Adventures 


ae 1 “* World’s Classics edition, 1936, p. 61. 
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of David Simple (1744) , during the course of which she shows 
her aversion for ignorant critics who cackle like geese, Sarah 
takes David to a large assembly of ladies, all busy in discourse. 
The First Lady delivers herself of her opinion of Othello: 


“Indeed, Madam, I think you are quite in the right, as to your 
Opinion of Othello; for nothing provokes me so much, as to see 
Fools pity a Fellow, who could murder his Wife. For my part, I 
cannot help having some Compassion for her, though she does not 
deserve it, because she was such a Fool as to marry a filthy Black. 
Pray, did you ever hear any thing like what my Lady Truewit said 
the other Night, that the Part of the Play which chiefly affected 
her, was, that which inspired an Apprehension of what that odious 
Wretch must feel, when he found out that Desdemona was inno- 
cent; as if he could suffer too much, after being guilty of so 
barbarous an Action.” 


Second Lady. “ Indeed, I am not at all surprized at any thing that 
Lady Truwe-wit says; for I have heard her assert the most prepos- 
terous things in the World.” * 


The strolling players (a fascinating study in themselves) give 
us more material in Herbert Lawrence’s The Contemplative 
Man; or, The History of Christopher Crab, Esq., of North- 
Wales (1770) , during the course of which Mr. and Mrs. Crab, 
en route to visit their son at Oxford, encounter a troupe of 
strollers at the Red Lion Inn. The scene is burlesque: 


[One of the strollers] flew like a Madman, upon the poor Ostler, 
who was cleaning some Coach-Harness at the Stable-door, and 
seizing him by the Collar with both his Hands, he cried out as loud 
as his Voice would let him, 


Villain, be sure thou prove my Wife a Whore, 
Be sure of it: Give me the occular [sic] Proof, 
Or by the Worth of mine eternal Soul, 

Thou hadst better have been born a Dog, 
Than answer my wak’d Wrath. 


When Mr. Crab had heard and seen this, he hastened back to the 
House, saying to himself . . . the Devil may part you both for me. 
And as he came into the Room to Mrs. Crab and the Captain, here 
says he, we have got a Madman in the Yard: I wish we were well 
out of this Town. I’m afraid this Fellow will drive in here and do 
us a Mischief. I’ll bolt the Door. Pray, says the Captain, how does 
the Man behave? Behave! says Mr. Crab, why he run [sic] like a 
Fury at the Ostler, and collar’d him; and then he roared out, Villain 


“5 Od ed., 1754, 1. 149-150. 
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be sure thau prove my Wife a Whore, and such stuff as that. Ha! 
ha! ha! I'll be hang’d, says the Captain, if this same Madman be 
not my Friend James Maccloud, rehearsing the Part of Othello. 


Upon Enquiry it turned out just so.... The Captain... 
begged Mr. and Mrs. Crab would permit James to be brought into 
the Room; which being complied with, Othello entered and bowed 
in the same Manner he would have done, if the Senate of Venice 
had been present. 


James, says the Captain, I find you have been rehearsing Othello 
with the Ostler in the Stable yard. I desire you will now give us 
the Speech in that Play, which has this line in it, 


Farewell the plumed Troops and the big War, &c. 


I forget how it begins. I'll give it your Honour directly, says James; 
so without any more Ceremony, he turned himself round and com- 
posed his Countenance to express the united Passions of Rage and 
Sorrow, and then whipping out a half-dirty Neckcloth from his 
Coat-Pocket, which was to do the Office of a white Handkerchief, 
he began with these Words, 


I had been happy if the general Camp, 
Pioneers and all, &c. 


And went thro’ the Speech with universal Applause; that is to say, 
Mr. Crab, having never before seen any Thing above a Puppet- 
Shew, was quite Thunder-struck . . . and the Captain himself was 
as much affected as if Garrick had spoken it; which may be asserted 
without any Disparagement to the Captain’s Judgment, or Flattery 
to James’s theatrical Merit; for it was Othello’s pompous Farewell 
to the Army, that struck the Captain, being somewhat similar to 


his own Thoughts, when he was wounded and carried off the Field 
of Battle... 


James Maccloud was however encored three Times; and at the 
Conclusion, when he says, Othello’s Occupation’s gone, the Captain 
threw himself back in his Chair, and kept his Eyes fixt for a 
Minute at least, on his wooden Stump; then looking up, says he, 
When do you perform this Play? To Night, Sir says James.*® 


In Mrs. Eliza Haywood’s The Husband (1756) an altercation 


over the “ true pronunciation of this line in Shakespear’s Moor 
of Venice,” 


Put out the light,—and then,—put out the light! 


leads to a fatal duel between two brothers.*” 


*° (Dublin, 1772), 1. 69-72. “7 Pp. 142-143. 
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The account of King Lear will be confined to two novels. 

The tragedy itself, in a combination of Tate and Shakespeare, 
was revived by Garrick in 1756. Tate’s version was pretty 
regularly acted previously. In Familiar Letters Between the 
Principal Characters in David Simple (1747) the literary Sarah 
Fielding makes use of the tragedy to express her opinion of 
Shakespearean commentators. In the twentieth !etter Lysi- 
machus writes to Cratander from Cambridge, describing a 
dinner with a bachelor, Minutius: 
The Conversation turned mostly to Learning. . . . It was natural 
for Shakespear not to escape coming under our Observation. The 
Play that was chiefly talked on, was King Lear. You know I am so 
great an Admirer of that Play, I cannot help being pleased when- 
ever it is mentioned; as I think it is impossible ever to read or 
consider of it, without finding new Beauties unobserved before.** 


Lysimachus was disappointed, for the criticism of the tragedy 
took the turn of “ finding out the Meaning of some obsolete 
Words, and obscure Expressions made use of by Edgar, when 
he was personating a Madman, and by the Fool, when he was 
rattling on, to divert his poor distressed Master.” Minutius, 
whose library was excellent, got out all the editions of Shake- 
speare and all his dictionaries; the company was absorbed in 
looking up meanings, and as in the case of all Shakespearean 
critics, “ the Point chiefly aimed at by every Person, was to 
prove his own Conjectures right; and, as soon as any one men- 
tioned a Hint, that he thought he had discovered the Author’s 
Meaning, all the rest, without considering of it, set themselves 
immediately to prove him in the wrong with so eager an Emula- 
tion, that they would hardly give one another Leave to speak.” 
Lysimachus “could not forbear smiling, to see them so long 
neglect what was really valuable, to employ themselves with 
such Earnestness about a Trifle.” *° 

Strolling players presented what must have been one of the 
world’s unique productions of King Lear in Lawrence’s Con- 
templative Man; or, The History of Christopher Crab, Esq. 
(1772). The Crabs, as noted already, are staying at the Red 
Lion Inn, with their Friend the Captain, when they hear 
trumpet and drums and the following announcement: 





“2.6. 4° 2. 6-8. 
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Gentlemen and Ladies, this present Evening will be performed, at 
the Great Room in the White Talbot Yard, the Tragical History of 
King LEAR and his three Daughters, by a Company of Comedians, 
who have had the Honour to perform with great Applause, before 
the King and all the Royal Family. The Characters are all new 
dress’d; and the Part of Cordelia to be performed by a Gentle- 
woman being her first Appearance.°° 


The announcer is James Maccloud, a stroller. 


“Well, James, says the Captain, but who is this Gentlewoman that 
never performed before? God bless your Honour, I did not say she 
never performed before, I said Being her first Appearance, meaning 
here. It isa common Thing at the Theatres-Royal in London, to say 
in their Play-Bills, The Part of ... to be performed by a Gentle- 
woman, or Gentleman, being their first Appearance, tho’ perhaps 
they have play’d in most of the stroling [sic] Companies in England. 
You know, your Honour, we cannot do better than follow the 
Example of the Commanders in Chief, the Managers of the King’s 
Theatres. As to the Gentlewoman that is to play Cordelia to Night, 
it is my Wife, and a very good Hand she is, only the poor woman’s 
very big with Child at present, or else she would have danc’d a 
Hornpipe between the Play and the Farce. This is the first Night 
of our performing in this Town. I hope we shall have your Honour’s 
Company? Why look you, Friend James, says the Captain, I should 
have had no Objection, if it had happened to have been a Comedy, 
but these Tragedies affect me [sic] Spirits too much, and make me 
unhappy; if it had been the Recruiting Officer, (placeing [sic] his 
Cane upon his left Shoulder like a Firelock) I would have said some- 
thing to you. 


The Recruiting Officer, answered James eagerly, your Honour 
shall have it. It makes no difference to us. We intend to play it 
o’ Wednesday next; and we are ready dressed for either. I am 
obliged to thee, James, says the Captain for thy Offer, but as you 
have given out King Lear, it would be a Disappointment to your 
Audience; so (giving him a Crown) I wish thee Success, James, 
with all my Heart.” *4 


The two servants of the Captain and Mr. Crab, Cork and 
Thomas, gain their masters’ permission to attend the perform- 
ance. Untutored, neither had ever seen a play before. 


“Well, Cork, says the Captain how did you like the Play? I lik’d 
it hugely, Sir, says Cork, the Shew-Folks were all mortal finely 
dress’d, except one, and he was cover’d with Rags: I verily believe 
he was a downright Madman; but they seem’d to be main proud, 


5° (Dublin, 1772), 1. 58. *2 1, 59-60. 
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for they spoke to no Soul but one another. Well, Cork, says the 
Captain, but what is the Play about? Why, you must know, Sir, 
says Cork, there’s a King, and he has three Daughters, and he has 
a Mind to leave off being a King, so he divides all he has amongst 
his three Daughters, only he does not give the youngest any Thing; 
and in my Mind he was quite wrong, for she had done nothing at 
that Time to disoblige him; but he was rightly serv’d, for when the 
two eldest Daughters got into their Father’s House, they turn’d him 
out of Doors in one of the bitterest Nights that ever was known. 
And what became of the youngest Daughter, says the Captain? 
Why, poor Soul, she was almost distracted, so she went and took on 
with the ragged Madman that I told your Honour of; but to be sure 
she must have kept him Company long before, because she was 
taken in Labour soon afterwards. How, Cork, says the Captain, 
was the youngest Princess Cordelia taken in Labour? I fancy you 
must mistake. As I have a Soul to be sav’d, says Cork, it’s as true 
as I stand here. Ask Thomas else, if the Gentleman Trumpeter, 
that talked with your Honour this Afternoon, did not come from 
behind the Blanket and tell us:so; nay, for that Matter, we could 
hear her plain enough. And so the Play ended. Ay, ay, says the 
Captain, laughing, now I recollect, James told me the Princess was 
very near her Time. But there was someihing after the Play, was 
there not? No, Sir, says Cork. They told us if this Accident had 
not happened, they would have shewed us the Devil and all his 
Works.” 


Here the Captain laughed again, and at the same Time gave a 
Signal which Cork understood, and he withdrew to the Kitchen, 
where he told his Tale again, with many more wonderful Cir- 
cumstances.*” 


In Treyssac de Vergy’s Mistakes of the Heart; or, Memoirs of 
Lady Carolina Pelham and Lady Victoria Nevil (1769) , Lady 
Carolina asks her brother: “ Was not Garrick unusually great 
in Macbeth on Tuesday?” Her brother replies: “He was not, - 
Carolina. Ever feeling, natural, and sublime, Garrick is im- 
mutably himself.” Macbeth was the first tragedy restored to 
Shakespeare’s version after the distortions of the Philistines. 
The drunken porter did not appear, and the witch scenes were 
retained from Davenant, but Garrick and Hannah Pritchard 
fascinated the age with their interpretation. Of Garrick’s per- 
formance there appears to be no extended account in the novels 
of the period, but the tragedy excited Ophelia Lenox’s sensi- 
bility, in Sarah Fielding’s History of Ophelia (1760) , when she 


°° 1. 61-62. 
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was taken to the theatre by Lord Dorchester and Lady 
Palestine. She was familiar with Shakespeare’s plays, but 
“there was something so much more lively in the Representa- 
tion of them on the Theatre as at first delighted me extremely.” 


I had heard many of the Speeches much more to Advantage when 
my Lord read them; but in the Acting, the whole received such an 
Air of Truth, that I could scarcely disbelieve a Fact in it. This made 
my Agitation almost as strange as if I had been the Spectator of a 
real Tragedy. The Play was Macbeth, and Lord Dorchester and 
Lady Palestine were sufficiently taken up in observing the Passions 
imprest on my Countenance. They told me, I might more properly 
be said to act: the Play, than some of the Persons on the Stage. 
Indeed, I believe I was more fatigued with my part of the Repre- 
sentation; for when it was over, I found my Mind quite weary with 
the Agitation I had been in. Anger was one of the Passions that 
had been excited, for I could not bear with Patience the Noises that 
were sometimes made; and was so intirely engaged that I could not 
utter a rational Sentence on any other Subject, even between the 
Acts; Nor did the Change of Scene change my Ideas; for after I 
went Home, they continued as much fixed on the Play, as during 
the Representation; and it was almost with Difficulty they at last 
gave place to Sleep.** 


The homage paid to Shakespeare by the novelists, fairly 
comprehensive as it was, needs no summary, for the passages 
speak well for themselves. Possibly slight at times, often com- 
posed in the spirit of comedy or burlesque so common in the 
eighteenth century, this body of criticism from scarce and for- 
gotten novels adds jewels to Shakespeare’s diadem of praise 
and illustrates the progress of Shakespearolatry as the century 
moved onward towards the romantic criticism of Coleridge, 
Lamb, and Hazlitt. 


Brown University. 


71. 110-111 





